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Walter Cannon 


THE PROBLEM OF MIRACLES IN THE 1830'S 


HE PROBLEM of miracles was revived in theological discussions 

in the 1830's, as some Christians (many of them scientists as 

well) set for themselves the task of defining the miraculous so 
that it could be related rather than opposed to natural science proper. 
These men were not yet ready to accept that modern dogmatism 
which, on the one hand, makes Providence totally unrelated to the 
laws of nature, and, on the other hand, arbitrarily limits the areas of 
rational explanation. At the same time these Christians wished to re- 
vise William Paley’s natural theology so that it would demonstrate a 
progressively developing world, would present, that is, a world-view 
or cosmography opposed to that of Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
of 1830-33.! It was the quest for such a developmental philosophy of 
nature that gave William Whewell (scientist, philosopher, moralist, and 
eventually Master of Trinity College, Cambridge) his method of de- 
fining a miracle — a method which in the 1860's finally permitted John 
Tyndall to present an even more fatalistic view of the cosmos than 
the one Whewell was trying to refute in the 1830's. 


1 Vol. I was first published in the summer (not, as is stated in later editions, in January) 
of 1830, Vol. II in 1832, and Vol. III in 1833. Vol. I, 2nd ed. (1832), plus the 
original editions of Vols. II and III were thereafter called the “2nd edition” of the entire 
work. Hence, according to the official nomenclature the “1st edition” consists simply of . 
the original Vol. I. 


Opposite: portrait of William Whewell (in his forties?) from Popular Science Monthly, 
VII (1875), frontispiece. 
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The debate began over the question as to whether miracles oc- 
cur in the natural world (specifically in the origin of new biological 
species), and there were sincere Christians on both sides of this ar- 
gument. But soon a logically more basic problem became apparent: 
what should we consider a miracle to be, how should we describe one 
so that we would be able to categorize any particular event as miracu- 
lous? Some of the authors we shall discuss did not consider this second 
problem and did not know just what they wanted to mean by “miracle” 
or how emphatically they wanted to assert the existence of the miracu- 
lous in nature. We shall have to interpret their words carefully in the 
light of contemporary usage. For example, the geologist William Buck- 
land had asserted in 1819 that, since geological forces have operated 
“with a direction to beneficial ends, we see at once proofs of an over- 
ruling Intelligence continuing to superintend, direct, modify, and con- 
trol the operations of the agents, which he originally ordained.”? Ex- 
cept for one word, to be noted in a moment, Buckland’s statement is 
an orthodox assertion of Providential control: God the Creator, who is 
of course God the Designer, is also God the Director. We may say that 
God as originator of the laws of nature not only designed the system to 
run perfectly, as a watch runs perfectly, but has also insured that it will 
move in a particular direction, as a railroad engine moves. As God the 
Sustainer, he is even now in ultimate control of the secondary causes 
which carry out his plan. All of this is logically quite compatible with 
a belief in the possibility of relating the observable phenomena to a 
continuous network of secondary causes. 

With the word “modify,” however, Buckland casually intro- 
duced, without insisting on it, the notion that God is also God the 
Interferer, who has acted to re-direct his own secondary causes. In 
general, then, we may use the appearance of the concept of “creative 
interference” in a man’s writings as a sign that he has allied himself 
with the miraculous. When, however, such men as Charles Babbage 
and William Whewell set themselves the task of producing a detailed 
and precise definition (see below, sections IV and V), this vague crite- 
rion can be abandoned. 


The possibility of re-opening science to the miraculous came 


2 Vindiciae Geologicae (Oxford, 1820), p. 19; delivered as a lecture the year before. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MIRACLES IN THE 1830's 


from the particular state of the linked sciences of geology and biology 
in 1830. Charles Lyell’s geological system was dubbed “Uniformitar- 
ianism” by Whewell because it asserted absolute uniformity in the 
natural forces which produce geological and fossil remains. Not only 
have the same laws of nature ruled the past as the present, but also, 
Lyell asserted, the same particular natural agencies (rain and rivers, 
earthquakes and volcanoes ) have been at work in the past at about the 
same intensities as are observable at present. And these agencies have 
produced the same kinds of phenomena over and over again. Continents 
have risen and been washed down and have risen again; species have 
come into being and flourished and become extinct and new species 
have come into being; and the whole system has come from no unique 
initial state and has ‘ed to no particular new status.° 

Lyell’s scientific opponents (whom Whewell named the “Catas- 
trophists”), including such excellent geologists as Adam Sedgwick and 
Roderick Murchison, opposed to this system their own experience based 
on observation. As Sedgwick, one of the best field geologists of all time, 
said in his presidential address to the Geological Society of London in 
1831, “If the principles I am combatting be true, the earth’s surface 
ought to present an indefinite succession of similar phenomena. But as 
far as I have consulted the book of nature, I would . . . affirm, that the 
earth’s surface presents a definite succession of dissimilar phenomena.” 
The Catastrophists emphasized two points in particular. First, it seemed 
from appearances that there had been a “progressive development of 
organic structure” from the simple organisms of lower strata to the 
highly complex organisms of today. Second, this progress seemed to 
have taken place in giant steps: one geological environment contained 
a fossil world adapted to it, yet the next stratum showed a different 
fossil world, adapted to its own environment but not obviously deriv- 
able from the previous fossil world.‘ 


3 On Uniformitarianism in general see the excellent article by R. Hooykaas, “The Prin- 
ciple of Uniformity in Geology, Biology, and Theology,” Journal of the Transactions 
of The Victoria Institute, LXXXVIII (1956), 101-116. I would only object that the 
Catastrophists were more “biblical” and less simply “theistic” than Professor Hooykaas 
believes, and were concerned with God’s care for “unimportant” things; and I would add 
that what Hooykaas calls the “biblical view” seems to be nicely expressed in John 
Herschel’s letter to Lyell quoted in section IV, below; yet Herschel was more Uni- 
formitarian than Catastrophist. 

4 Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, I (1826-33), 304-306; for Murchison, 
who is sometimes incorrectly classified as a Uniformitarian, see his The Silurian System 
(London, 1839), I, 164, 428, 437, 522, 545, 561, 574, 576. These passages may be 
compared to the assertion of Charles Gillispie, Genesis and Geology (Cambridge, Mass., 
1951), p. 135, that in this treatise Murchison “seldom even alludes to the Uniformi- 
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Since Lyell made no attempt in the Principles to explain how new 
species originate, Whewell was able, in his review of the first volume, to 
emphasize this weakness in the Uniformitarian explanation of the evi- 
dence: “We see in the transition from an earth peopled by one set of 
animals, to the same earth swarming with entirely new forms of organic 
life, a distinct manifestation of creative power, transcending the known 
laws of nature.” Since in contemporary scientific usage the term “creative 
power” merely meant whatever unknown power has produced species 
and did not imply the supernatural, Whewell had not as yet allied him- 
self with the miraculous. That the origin of species was not explicable 
by the known laws of nature was quite apparent to everyone.’ Whewell 
soon modified his position, however, in his review of Lyell’s Volume II, 
a volume devoted in considerable part to refuting Lamarck’s theory of 
the transmutation of species. By asserting in the pages of the Quarterly 
Review that new groups of organisms appear “as if they were placed 
there, each by an express act of the Creator,” Whewell committed the 
Catastrophists to the task of furnishing at least a description of what a 
miracle looks like to a scientist. Otherwise Catastrophism, which prided 
itself on its gbility to describe the evidence, would be postulating inde- 
scribable events and hence would be as incomplete as Uniformitarian- 
ism, which postulated (in the origin of species) inexplicable events. 

If they were to be more thorough-going than Lyeil, the Catas- 
trophists needed to present a scientific world-view which was as rational 
as Uniformitarianism, yet was both discontinuous and historical (using 
the word “historical” to mean “uniquely developing in time”). Lyell’s 
geology, with its randomly occurring cycles, allowed no serious meaning 
for the concept “historical,” yet for Christians an obvious fact about the 
world is that it is historical, moving irreversibly from Creation to Judg- 
ment. Natural theology could never be a satisfactorily complete theology 


tarian-Catastrophist debate or to any theoretical controversies.” Also cf. the rather odd 
presentation of Sedgwick’s position by Loren Eiseley, Darwin’s Century (New York, 
1958), pp. 149-150: Sedgwick did not “come to the very verge of the evolutionary 
abyss and then draw back” — he flatly asserted progressive change and as flatly denied 
Lyell’s ecological mechanisms. 

“Lyell — Principles of Geology,” British Critic, 3rd ser., IX (1831), 194. Gillispie, 
(p. 146) asserts that this passage has “clearly stated” the Catastrophists’ “lust” for the 
miraculous. Actually the passage is technically correct even from the Uniformitarian 
point of view. Both Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin regularly used the term “creation” 
and variants of it. 

“Lyell’s Geology, Vol. 2,” Quarterly Review, XLVII (1832), 117. It is in this article 
that Whewell, so far as I know, introduced the proper names “Uniformitarian” and 
“Catastrophist” (p. 126). Whewell’s authorship of this article and the one listed in note 
5 was well known; Lyell was so pleased with the first that he was willing to ask Whewell 
to write the second: see his Life, Letters and Journals, ed. K. Lyell (London, 1881), I, 
351, 355, 359- 
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THE PROBLEM OF MIRACLES IN THE 1830's 


so long as it described a static world, and by 1830 the Christian geologists 
were sure that it could not be satisfactory scientifically either. The de- 
velopment which had taken place in only thirty years is dramatically 
indicated in the 1836 edition of William Paley’s Natural Theology, first 
published in 1802. The first sentence in Paley’s famous book is: “In 
crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were 
asked how the stone came to be there, I might answer, that, for anything 
I knew to the contrary, it had lain there for ever; nor would it, perhaps, 
be very easy to show the absurdity of this answer.” In the 1830's the 
eternal existence of a stone was becoming as absurd as the eternal exist- 
erice of a watch; and the editors (Henry Brougham and Charles Bell) 


added a long footnote which occupied the rest of the page and most of . 


the next one, beginning: 


The argument is here put very naturally. But a considerable change has taken place 
of late years in the knowledge attained even by common readers, and there are few 
who would be without reflection “how the stone came to be there.” The changes 
which the earth’s surface has undergone, and the preparation for its present condi- 
tion, have become a subject of high interest; and there is hardly any one who now 
would, for an instant, believe that the stone was formed where it lay. . . . 

So true is the observation of Sir John Herschel, “that the situation of a pebble 
may afford him [an ordinary observer] evidence of the state of the globe he inhabits 
myriads of ages ago, before his species became its denizens.”7 

Yet Whewell could not depend on the new geology alone to 
supply evidence for his cosmography, for it was precisely in the out- 
standing geological treatise of the time that the historical vision of the 
world was refuted at great length. Instead he turned to the high au- 
thority of physical astronomy. His commission as author of one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises gave him an opportunity to present his case. 


II 


The Bridgewater Treatises, eight valuable if not very exciting 
revelations of the nearly-Victorian mind, where a somewhat unexpected 
result of the will of the eccentric eighth Earl of Bridgewater, a relative of 
the famous canal-building Duke. The Earl, dying in 1829, left a bequest 
for a work in natural theology, “illustrating such work by all reasonable 
arguments, as for instance the variety and formation of God’s creatures 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; the effect of digestion, 


7 (London, 1836), I, 1-2. Herschel’s observation is from his Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy (London, 1831), p. 14. 
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and thereby of conversion; the construction of the hand of man; and an 
infinite variety of other arguments.” The President of the Royal Society, 
who was named as administrator, called to his aid the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London; and this committee decided that 
it would be wisest to divide up the “infinite variety” of arguments among 
eight authors. The distribution produced a quite uncoordinated series, 
and reviewers found it rather absurd to have Dr. William Prout write 
on Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion as his con- 
tribution to theology. The books were reasonably popular with the read- 
ing public, however, and continued to be re-issued at intervals through- 
out the following half-century. The authors were selected in 1830, the 
first four treatises came out in 1833, and the last, that of William Buck- 
land on geology, in 1836. William Whewell’s Astronomy and General 
Physics Considered with Reference to Natural Theology was the first in 
order of publication, one of the best, and possibly the most popular of 
the treatises, and it first made him known to the general reading public, 
since his review articles had been anonymous.*® 

Large parts of Whewell’s book simply rehearsed the standard 
arguments in natural theology, for example, that both the simplicity of 
natural law and the size or arbitrary magnitudes in the solar system 
show the beneficence of the Creator. The first makes it possible for us 
to discover the laws of nature, which might, after all, have been of 
indecipherable complexity. The second is essential so that, for example, 
the cycle of the sun may be nicely suited to the cycle of internal functions 
in vegetables, without which happy coincidence “the working of the 
botanical world would be thrown into utter disorder” (Astronomy, p. 
23). Whewell rejected the notion that a selective principle at work here 
could merely weed out such vegetables as did not conform to the solar 
cycle: “A watch could not go, except there were the most exact adjust- 
ment in the forms and positions of its wheels; yet no one would accept 
it as an explanation of the origins of such forms and positions, that the 
watch would not go if these were other than they are” ( Astronomy, pp. 
29-30). There must be an efficient cause to produce proper construction 
and not merely a selective agent to suppress failures in construction. 

This position in natural theology, which may seem to cry out for 
Darwin,’ is worth noting as an example of the role played by theology in 
insisting on the unity and rationality of the cosmos. Natural theologians 


8 D. W. Gundry, “The Bridgewater Treatises and Their Authors,” History, n.s. XXXI 
(1946), 140-152, is a brief introduction, not correct in all details. 


® Cf. Gillispie, p. 131: “with benefit of hindsight, uniformitarianism in geology seems 
almost to cry out for evolutionism in biology.” 
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refused to accept arguments implying chance or incoherence in nature. 
It was, for example, one of the objections to Lamarck’s theories that his 
concept of an innate tendency towards change in organisms seemed to 
lead to a denial of the close correlation between organisms and their 
environments. An organism that is continually changing its form by 
means of its own inner forces would be perfectly adapted to the environ- 
ment only at one point (or at a limited number of points, if the environ- 
ment were independently changing) in its development.'® Yet the 
tendency of science at this time was to demonstrate ever more radically’ 
the closeness of the connection between all parts of nature, and in the 
hands of such comparative anatomists as Georges Cuvier and William 
Buckland the Argument from Design had been turned into a powerful 
tool of scientific research. It was by reasoning on the necessary construc- 
tion of an animal designed to live and flourish in a particular environ- 
ment that they were able to carry out their masterpieces of reconstruction 
from fossil bone fragments." 

For humanitarian tastes this close interconnection could be in- 
sisted on too much, as when Paley, and after him Buckland, pointed out 
that carnivores keep their prey from starving to death. Similarly the 
astronomer John Herschel repeated Lyell’s justification of earthquakes 
because of their usefulness in bringing about geological change and 
added that one should not object too much to their incidental destruc- 
tiveness. It is no doubt harsh that twenty thousand lives should be taken 
at one blow, but “sooner or later every one of those lives must be called 
for, and it is by no means the most sudden end that is the most afflictive” 
— which, by Christian standards, is undeniable.’* This ecclogical vision, 
as it may be called, eventually furnished the mechanism for Darwin’s 
hypothesis of natural selection, which also offended some humanitarian 
tastes. Yet neither this vision nor Darwin's hypothesis furnished a causal 
agent for the origin of structure. In the absence of any such causal agent, 
God the Designer was for Whewell the connecting link that rendered 
intelligible the existence of correlations which seemed to have no other 
causal connection. God was a necessary postulate for a rational system. 

We may note, further, that the fundamental assumption under- 
lying the Argument from Design (that is, that randomness is natural 
and hence probable, whereas local concentration of organization is un- 


10 William Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (London, 1837), III, 574. 


11 Cf. Buckland’s lecture on the megatherium, described in Anna Gordon, The Life and 
Correspondence of William Buckland (New York, 1894), pp. 129-133. 


12 “About Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects (London, 
1867), p. 19. 
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natural and improbable and hence needs to be explained whenever it 
occurs) was soon to be used as a method for interpreting the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics. It would be interesting to track down the 
origin of this assumption, but for now it is sufficient to note that it is 
embodied in Protestant Christianity in the notion of the radical con- 
tingency and instability of the natural world without the preserving 
power of God,}* a notion that Charles Lyell, with his system of nicely 
balanced forces, was (in effect) eager to refute. 

In his second and more original section Whewell could cite the 
recent work of the great French mathematicians Laplace and Lagrarge, 
which established the beneficent stability of the solar system, a stability 
which Laplace had shown to be highly improbable. Laplace, however, 
had notoriously not drawn the conclusion that an intelligent Creator had 
set the system up, but instead had propounded his Nebular Hypothesis. 
This hypothesis was that a huge revolving primitive solar mass had 
cooled and contracted and in doing so had left portions of its original 
mass revolving in their original orbits, all ready to contract in their turn 
and form planets. To minimize Laplace’s importance, Whewell pointed 
out that the hypothesis was only a conjecture, as indeed it was, Laplace 
having presented it at the end of his popular book on astronomy and 
having made only passing reference to it in his great Mécanique 
céleste.1* Furthermore, Whewell argued, it did not account for animate 
life: “Was man, with his thoughts and feeling, his powers and hopes, his 
will and conscience, also produced as an ultimate result of the condensa- 
tion of the solar atmosphere?” ( Astronomy, p. 185). Whewell thus posed 
the question that John Tyndall was willing to answer in the late 1860's 
with a firm, if somewhat qualified, “Yes.” But it seemed almost a rhetor- 
ical question in 1833, and Whewell hardly felt it necessary to argue the 
point. Regarding the inorganic world, however, he was eager to specu- 
late as far as the Law of Continuity (see below, section V) could take 
him. We can, he said, think back even beyond Laplace’s revolving solar 
mass to a primitive nebulous matter diffused throughout space, as pos- 
tulated by the English astronomer William Herschel.1> But any assumed 


13 Contrast St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part One, Question II, Article 3. The 
first three of St. Thomas’ five proofs of the existence of God essentially prove the 
stability of the cosmos, but by the nineteenth century only his fifth proof, that things 
act towards an end, remained acceptable to Protestants. Buckland’s attack on the fourth 
proof, that taken from the gradation of beings in goodness, is described in section IV, 
below. 

14 Oeuvres completes ( Paris, 1884), V, 322-323; VI, 498-509. 


15 Laplace’s hypothesis concerning the origin of the solar system should always be dis- 
tinguished from that of William Herschel concerning the origin of the entire starry 
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initial distribution of any assumed primitive substance demonstrates the 
beneficence of the Contriver, since the initial state has necessarily (and 
hence by plan) led to our present beneficently contrived state. And still 
reason will not let us stop. Where did the nebulosity itself come from? 
“If we can establish by physical proofs, that the first fact which can be 
traced in the history of the world, is that ‘there was light; we shall still 
be led, even by our natural reason, to suppose that before this could 
occur, ‘God said, let there be light’” (Astronomy, p. 191). 

Moreover Whewell had something new to add to this familiar 
argument: Encke’s comet. Encke has shown in the 1820's that one of 
the comets is gradually decreasing its periodic time, and this decrease 
was often ascribed to the effect of some resisting medium in space. This 
medium, if genuine, must act as a frictional brake on the planets as well 
as on comets. Therefore, said Whewell, the movements of the solar 
system cannot go on forever; they are imperceptibly decaying, and the 
planets must eventually fall into the sun. And as in the future, so in the 
past; the system cannot have been going on indefinitely, or its motions 
would already have been deranged: “the watch is still going, and there- 
fore it must have been wound up within a limited time” ( Astronomy, p. 
206). While the system lasts, its stability assures its fitness for life, but 
astronomy agrees with the fossils of geology in showing the universality 
of finite duration; perpetual change is the universal law of creation. 
Whewell dwelt on this topic in such language that the very minor poet 
J. E. Reade was moved to translate the passage into blank verse to show, 
as Reade said, “that a simple relation of the operations of Nature forms 
Poetry of the highest order.” Reade’s rendition is not exact, but it is quite 
close to the original: 


Say not man only perishes: he shares 

The lot decreed to all save God himself 

The oak endures for centuries, and falls; 

The crumbling Mountains change, and earthquakes cast them 
From their foundations: even the sea retires, 

And the emerging green field smiles above 

The roar of weltering waves: the starry worlds 

Fall, and their place in heaven is known no more. 

The Sun and Moon have written on their foreheads 

The lines of age; that they must end; they have 


heavens from nebulous matter diffused throughout the universe. It is the latter hypoth- 
esis which is present in the deleted stanzas of Tennyson’s “The Palace of Art” (1833) 
cited by Basil Willey in More Nineteenth Century Studies (London, 1956), p. 83, as 
an example of Laplace’s influence. The lines quoted by Professor Willey from The 
Princess, Canto II, seem to be derived from Whewell’s presentation, not directly from 
Laplace or Herschel. 
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Only a longer respite given than man. 
Th’ ephemerae live their hour, man threescore years; 
Empires, too, have their centuries, their rise, 

Their spring and autumn: and volcanic fires 

Hurl the fixed Island from his Ocean throne! 

The very revolutions of the sky 

Which make our time, will languish, and stand still.16 


In his conclusion Whewell emphasized that God is above all a 
law-abiding governor. Although there is no observable necessity in 
things themselves and, for all we can determine of essences, the world 
could just as easily be a chaos as a cosmos, we can empirically observe 
that “events are brought about, not by insulated interpositions of divine 
power exerted in each particular case, but by the establishment of 
general laws. ... God is the author and governor of the universe through 
the laws which he has given to its parts, the properties which he has 
impressed upon its constituent elements: these laws and properties are, 
as we have already said, the instruments with which he works” ( Astron- 
omy, p. 356). This, said Whewell, was not only the view of Francis 
Bacon but also of John Herschel in his currently fashionable Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy (London, 1830). (It was also, as 
it turned out, the view of Charles Darwin, who, perhaps a bit cruelly, 
quoted the first sentence from this passage over Whewell’s name op- 
posite the title page of On the Origin of Species. ) 

Even in the moral world, Whewell said, there are laws, though 
altogether different in nature from those of the physical world. Rela- 
tively, our investigation of moral laws has only just begun, but 


if, in endeavouring to trace the tendencies of the vast labyrinth of laws by which 
the universe is governed, we are sometimes lost and bewildered, and scarce, or not 
at all, discern the line by which pain, and sorrow, and vice fall in with a scheme 
directed to the strictest right and greatest good, we yet find no room to faint or 
falter; knowing that these are the darkest and most tangled recesses of our knowl- 
edge; that into them science has as yet caught sight of no general law by which we 
may securely hold: while, in those regions where we can see clearly, where science 
has thrown her strongest illumination upon the scheme of creation; where we have 
had displayed to us the general laws which give rise to all the multifarious variety 
of particular facts; — we find all full of wisdom, and harmony, and beauty.17 


16 Quoted in Isaac Todhunter, William Whewell (London, 1876), I, 69; cf. Whewell, 
Astronomy, pp. 202-203. Unfortunately for Whewell’s particular proof, it was dis- 
covered in 1884-85 that Encke’s comet had ceased to be retarded properly, and the 
idea of a resisting medium had to be given up. By that time, however, a new generation 
of Catastrophists had already prepared new physical proofs of the finite duration of the 
world, largely based on the laws of heat radiation. See esp. William Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), “On Geological Time,” an address to the Geological Society of Glasgow in 
1868, reprinted in Popular Lectures and Addresses (London, 1889-94 ), II, 10 ff. 

17 Astronomy, pp. 380-381. Two stanzas from LIV of Tennyson’s In Memoriam are an 

answer to Whewell’s affirmation: 
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Ill 


The God of Whewell’s Astronomy was the God of Paley’s Natural 
Theology, and a comparison of the two books shows first of all the 
rhetorical blight which had crept into English prose style, perhaps 
partly from the pulpit, in the intervening thirty years. Nevertheless, 
Whewell was able to represent Paley’s omnipresent but law-abiding 
Deity as presiding over a natural world which, however well adjusted to 
the purposes of life at present, was working its way towards an inevita- 
ble finish (except, as Whewell pointed out in his sermons, that God had 
promised to intervene and end the affair before it proceeded that far ).1* 
Yet it was still necessary to show how such a rational Deity was as much 
the God of Catastrophist geology as he was of evolutionary astronomy, 
and to do it before the Catastrophist position was lost to the Bibliolaters. 
The publications of two writers of different intellectual allegiance 
showed the danger. They were Thomas Chalmers, the evangelical Scots- 
man, and Nicholas Wiseman, later Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster 
but at this time special English preacher and rector of the English Col- 
lege at Rome. 

Chalmers, once the most spectacular visitor to the London preach- 
ing circuit and later reforming minister in Glasgow, at this time profes- 
sor at Edinburgh, and soon to be leader in the establishment of the Scots 
Free Church, clearly indicated his fundamental position on miracles in 
his Bridgewater Treatise, On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God 
as Manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man (1833), with a few bitter remarks about 
people who try to explain the whole natural world, even the transitions 
between strata, by secondary causes ([London, 1839], I, 41, 43). In his 
own Natural Theology (Glasgow, 1836) he still did not trust geologists, 
or at least some geologists, although he felt that Granville Penn was dif- 


I falter where I firmly trod, t 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 
Tennyson has picked up the two words “faint” and “falter” but has used them without 
Whewell’s negative. Since Tennyson was Whewell’s pupil at Cambridge and was even 
then keenly interested in natural theology and its relation to moral questions, it seems 
certain that he read Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise with care. 


18 Todhunter, I, 328 and 344: a sermon delivered in 1827, and the relevant passage as 
repeated in a sermon of 1866. 
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ferent: “We earnestly recommend, however, the perusal of his mineral 
and Mosaical geologies — not because of our great confidence in his 
skill or science as a naturalist, but because of a certain admirable sound- 
ness in many of those views which are purely theological. If he have 
erred in the one science, there is a redeeming force in the worth and 
stability of certain weighty aphorisms that he has given forth in relation 
to the other science” (I, 252). Penn, in his Comparative Estimate of the 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies (London, 1822), had not trusted any 
scientific geologists. All of them, he believed, represented the world as 
passing from an imperfect chaotic state through a slow progression to 
a tranquil maturity, thus maligning God by saying that he had created 
something that was initially less than perfect. Penn argued for an in- 
stantaneous creation of the entire world in full working order (pp. 59, 
86-89). 

This was going too far, Chalmers felt; Penn had been a bit too 
touchy on the subject of the Mosaic record, and, unfortunately, like 
others of “our Scriptural geologists,” he had exposed his position to ridi- 
cule by not knowing enough about the science he was discussing. 
Chalmers, although he relied overmuch on the already dated work of 
Georges Cuvier, was more modern than Penn and said quite correctly 
what Whewell had already said: science knows no way in which species 
can be generated by secondary causes, and transmutation is refuted by 
all known facts. Therefore, said Chalmers, just as God originally created 
the world, so God has been at work in the interval between one system 
of life and the next. And Chalmers made it quite clear that when he used 
the term “Creative Interposition” he did not mean God the Designer, or 
God the Sustainer, or God acting through law or decree or secondary 
causes: he meant the direct interference of an “ever watchful Deity” 
whom he conceived, it seems, as a workman who personally constructed 
the machine of the present world-order with his own hands, as, possibly, 
he had done several times before. Scientifically speaking, Chalmers ad- 
mitted, the case was proved only for the organic creation, but he himself 
felt that the Bible meant more than that, and was confident that science 
would in time agree with the Bible. It was, he said, nerhaps possible to 
interpolate the stretches of geological time into the Bible at the very 
beginning without violating a strictly literal reading of Genesis, but 


we should not tamper with the record by allegorizing any of its passages or phrases. 
We should not for example protract the six days into so many geological periods — 
as if by means of a lengthened and natural process to veil over the fiat of a God, 
that phenomenon, if we may so term it, which of all others seems the most offensive 
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to the taste of some philosophers, and which they are most anxious to get rid of. We 
hold the week of the first chapter of Genesis to have been literally a week of mir- 
acles—the period of a great creative interposition, during which by so many 
successive evolutions, the present economy was raised out of the wreck and materials 
of the one which had gone before it. (Natural Theology, I, 229-230) 
Chalmers’ desire to keep the Bible intact and his commitment to 
the possibility of miraculous interference received what may have been 
undesired support from Rome. Nicholas Wiseman’s Twelve Lectures on 
the Connexion Between Science and Revealed Religion (2nd ed. [Lon- 
don, 1842] ) were originally intended for an introductory course in the 
study of theology at the English College but at the request of friends he 
delivered them to a large audience in the drawing-room of Cardinal 
Thomas Weld in 1835. Slightly revised so as to include references to 
modern English books, they were published in England in 1836 and 
republished without textual change in 1842 and 1849. The lectures were 
a survey of all the sciences to show how well they supported the “un- 
assailable veracity” of Scripture against the attacks of eighteenth- 
century scepticism. For example, Wiseman said, the study of ancient 
China and India has shown that their native chronologies are wildly 
exaggerated, and that their history is confined to some such dates as 
2400 or 2600 B.c., well within the time-span indicated by the Mosaic 
narrative. Medical science has described the particular ways in which 
crucifixion is especially painful, and it shows that Christ’s suffering was 
far more acute than would have been that of a physically stronger man. 
Ethnography refutes Voltaire’s contention that the various nations of 
men are actually separate races; there is only one race of men, and hence 
all could be descended from Adam. As for Lamarck’s hypothesis that 
man originated by a successive development from lower animals, Wise- 
man felt that he hardly had to argue the point and simply referred his 
readers to the second volume of Lyell’s Principles for a full refutation. 
In geology Wiseman was somewhat more severe with Granville 
Penn than Chalmers was: “I am unwilling to say any thing of living 
authors, where blame must almost seem to be cast upon labours directed 
by a zealous lover of religion, and for the most disinterested purposes. 
But I am sure that the cause of religion is no way served by crude theo- 
ries or the rejection of facts repeatedly demonstrated” (2nd ed. [1842], 
p. 183). Penn had attacked geology for its method of explaining the 
Mosaic Deluge as only one of a series of catastrophes, but Wiseman 
welcomed William Buckland’s demonstration in his Reliquiae diluvianae 
(London, 1823) of the geological actuality of the Flood. Should this last 
Catastrophe turn out not to have been universal, however, or not of the 
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correct date to have been the Flood of Moses, it would be of little im- 
portance. Wiseman approved of Catastrophism in general and dismissed 
Lyell’s geological dynamics in brief compass, giving copious reference 
to the writings of Cuvier and the even more outmoded work of Deluc. 
The principle of gradual development, if geology should show it to be 
true, is a very fine one, he said, and as Scripture tells us nothing about 
it, it cannot clash with God’s sacred word. The attribution of all such 
progressive changes to a single cause (the central heat of the earth) is 
a theory of beautiful simplicity, worthy of Divine Providence and, said 
Wiseman (somewhat contradicting himself), in harmony with the ex- 
press declarations of God’s word. 

In Wiseman’s discussion there was, of course, no real problem 
about miracles to be considered. It was simply a matter to be deter- 
mined in each individual case: 
in the intermediate space between creation and the present arrangement of the earth, 
some longer period may be required than a day, if we suppose the laws of nature 
to have been left to their ordinary course; for then, some longer interval would have 
been requisite for the plants produced to be decked out as we must suppose them, 
with flower and fruit, and grown to their complete perfection, when man was placed 
among them. But it might please God to bring them forth at once, in all their 
grandeur and beauty, from the first instant of their production. (p. 206) 

All in all, Wiseman’s was a ‘very confident and relaxed per- 
formance in the growing enlightenment of the Catholic Revival. He 
remarked with pleasure on the contributions that French scientists were 
once more making to the advance of true knowledge. It was gratifying, 
he said, to see geology returning, “with a bosom of well-earned gifts, 
to pile upon [religion’s] sacred hearth. For it was religion which . . . 
gave geology birth, and to the sanctuary she hath once more returned” 
(p. 210). He called attention to the able and learned Bridgewater 
Treatises for those interested in natural theology, and in particular noted 
William Buckland’s expected work, which, he said, would throw more 
light on the topics he had treated. And so as he had put on his title-page 
the quotation, “Science should be deicated to the service of religion,” 
Wiseman closed with what “I trust I may consider as the summary and 
epilogue of these my Lectures; “RELIGIO, VICISTI.’ Religion, thou 
hast conquered!” Voltaire had been answered at last. 


IV 


Buckland, the Catastrophist and lively eccentric who had been 
England’s best-known geologist in the 1820's, was in the meantime 
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taking his task very seriously. As a Canon of Christ Church and also the 
most prominent representative of science in the suspicious Oxford of 
John Keble, his was a central and unenviable position. He labored over 
his treatise night after night, but when Geology and Mineralogy Con- 
sidered with Reference to Natural Theology was published in 1836, it 
satisfied almost no one. Buckland was in no way a systematic thinker, 
and his treatise was filled with paleontological descriptions so detailed 
as actually to be a major contribution to monographic research. In the 
space that was left for theory he was concerned to emphasize Paley’s 
assertion that man is not the sole object of the Creator’s care. This, al- 
though Buckland did not say so overtly, was becoming an increasingly 
important theological argument. John Wesley, as late at 1770, had been 
able to present the age-old scientific verity that, “If Death is permitted 
to cut down Individuals . . . it is never permitted to destroy the most 
inconsiderable Species;” the total system of life has remained the same.!® 
But by the grimmer 1830's men had learned from the new paleontology 
that species are not immortal. In large part through the deliberate pub- 
licity efforts of Buckland himself and then through the success of Lyell’s 
Principles, the English imagination was radically altered; it became 
populated by grinning monsters from the slimy swamps, and by a haunt- 
ing realization that the earth is a great charnel-house of bones testifying 
to the transience of life-forms and is itself changing, melting away as 
in a dream: 


The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 
(In Memoriam, CXXII) 


Buckland was, therefore, concerned to point out that each species, fossil 
or living, had been assigned its own portion of enjoyment. Each plays 
its role “in the maintenance of the general system of co-ordinate rela- 
tions, whereby all families of living beings are reciprocally subservient 
to the use and benefit of one another” (Geology and Mineralogy, 2nd ed. 
[London, 1837], I, 101). Man is but one element in the latest of these 


19 Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation, 2nd ed. ( Bristol, 1770), I, 225; ef. John 
Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, tr. John Allen, 7th Am. Ed. (Philadelphia, 
1936), I, 198. Keats, in his statement, “Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird,” 
was simply using this well-known scientific truth; he was not “romantically” defying the 
facts of life, as some critics have thought. He is of course referring to the species 
nightingale and not the individual, as the context shows. Herbert McLuhan, “Aesthetic 
Patterns in Keats’s Odes,” University of Toronto Quarterly, XII (1943), 175, has 
pointed out that the primary allusion in this passage is to Malthus’ population theory. 
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interrelated systems of life. Fossil remains, said Buckland, demonstrate 
an increasing complexity of organization as we approach modern times, 
but if we judge perfection rather by the relation of the organization to 
the objective to be attained rather than by complexity, “a Polype, or an 
Oyster, are as perfectly adapted to their functions at the bottom of the 
sea, as the wings of the Eagle are perfect, as organs of rapid passage 
through the air.”*° This insight of natural theology could also be turned 
into classic rhetoric by Tennyson,*! and was basic to Darwin’s explana- 
tion, in Chapter Four of the Origin of Species, of why in his system, 
unlike that of Lamarck, there is no necessary tendency for simple forms 
to become more highly organized. 

Buckland asserted the futility of trying to reconcile geology and 
Genesis, thus reaffirming a position he had upheld against Thomas 
Chalmers as early as 1819.”* The Bible was not designed to give scientific 
information, and the Biblical account of the creation had as its object 
“not to state in what manner, but by whom the world was made.” The 
sequence of events narrated does not accord with the geological se- 
quence, said Buckland, who thus did some of Thomas Huxley’s work for 
him thirty years in advance. The geological sequence may have taken 
place between the first and second verses; subsequent verses then de- 
scribe how “the earth was to be fitted up, and peopled in a manner fit 
for the reception of mankind,” its status at the time of the first verse 
being “geologically considered . . . the wreck and ruin of a former 
world.” In pointing out that the “creation” of Genesis need not mean 
“creation out of nothing,” Buckland was able to include in support of 


20 (I, 208). Hence an oyster is as good as an eagle, and St. Thomas’s gradation according 
to goodness (see above, note 13) does not apply. An oyster is chosen, presumably, 
because in the Renaissance scale of being it was customarily assigned the lowest rank 
in the animal kingdom. Contrast these statements of Buckland to the assertion of 
Eiseley, p. 177, that for Paley and the Bridgewater authors “man stood at the center 
of all things and the entire universe had been created for his edification and instruc- 
tion.” Furthermore the Bridgewater authors did not try to demonstrate the “final in- 
tention of the Creator in respect to each structure” (Eiseley, p. 178) — such could be 
known only by revelation (cf. Whewell, Astronomy, p. vi) — but merely his local 
beneficence. The Catastrophists did not assume that each species was a new special 
creation (Eiseley, p. 178) but only that each paleontological era was. And, finally, 
natural theology was not as unimportant before “about the latter half of the seventeenth 
century” as one might gather from Eiseley (p. 176); it is satisfactorily present in 
Calvin’s Institutes, and indeed in Psalms 8 and 19 and the Book of Job. (As Professor 
Eiseley’s is the most accurate and useful book on his subject that I know, it seems 
worthwhile to point out its occasional shortcomings. ) 

21 In Memoriam, LIII, especially: “That not a moth with vain desire/ Is shrivell’d in a 
fruitless fire,/ Or but subserves another’s gain.” 

22 See his Vindiciae Geologicae, a reply to Chalmers’ The Evidence and Authority of the 

Christian Revelation, 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1815). By emphasizing Buckland’s abandon- 

ment of the Mosaic Deluge in geology, recent writers have tended to obscure the fact 

that Buckland’s basic position remained unchanged in all important respects from 1819 

to 1836. 
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this interpretation of the Hebrew text a long footnote from his Oxford 
friend Edward Pusey, the learned professor of Hebrew, one of the main- 
stays of the Oxford Movement and later the decisive voice in support of 
Henry Acland’s program for giving natural science a reasonable place 
in the Oxford curriculum (I, 33, 24, 26, 22-25). 

Buckland felt that he had proved three points, over and above the 
central and basic demonstration of benevolent design. The most im- 
portant of these was that “polytheism” is wrong: the Deity is one; though 
who the polytheists were in England in the 1830's is a little hard to 
determine. Perhaps this could be construed as an answer to those who 
asked: “Are God and Nature then at strife,/ That Nature lends such evil 
dreams?” Buckland was next most proud of having shown that the 
world’s history can be traced back to a very hot starting-point before 
which all life on earth was impossible. This refuted the Atheist, who 
denied original creation. Finally, the study of fossil remains showed 
that “the doctrines of the derivation of living species either by Develop- 
ment and Transmutation from other species [as upheld by Lamarck], or 
by an Eternal Succession from preceding individuals of the same species 
[are equally incorrect]. . . . we have found abundant proofs, both of 
the Beginning and End of several successive systems of animal and 
vegetable life; each compelling us to refer its origin to the direct agency 
of Creative Interference” (I, 585-586). And having thus slipped gently 
over to the side of miracles, Buckland referred the matter back to 
Whewell by quoting the latter’s original review of Lyell to support his 
conclusion. Nothing had been resolved. 

Buckland’s treatise satisfied no one, neither Uniformitarians nor 
Catastrophists, and especially not the old and new Bibliolaters, from 
whom it called forth several agonized protests. Charles Lyell, on the 
other hand, was much surprised at the mildness of its theoretical position 
(with which of course he disagreed ) and thought that on the whole the 
treatise would do much good. Adam Sedgwick felt that it made the argu- 
ment of good emerging from apparent evil seem almost grotesque, while 
Roderick Murchison, perhaps noting that Buckland had quietly omitted 
his earlier assertion of the geological actuality of the Mosaic Deluge, 
called it “Bridge-over-the-water.”*> But Dean William Cockburn of 
York was so aroused — for if a reverend professor at Oxford would not 
defend the Bible, who would? — that he launched a pamphlet attack on 


23 Gordon, p. 136; W. Tuckwell, Reminiscences of Oxford, 2nd ed. (London, 1907), p. 
37; Lyell, Life, I, 473, which also gives the remarks of Murchison; J. W. Clark and 
T. M. Hughes, The Life and Letters of the Reverend Adam Sedgwick (Cambridge, 
1890), I, 470. 
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Buckland in 1838 and continued his offensive by invading the geological 
section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 
1844 to present his own (Mosaic) theory of the earth’s early history. 
Repulsed by a severe speech from Sedgwick in reply, Cockburn pub- 
lished his paper as The Bible defended against the British Association’ 
(a pamphlet which went through five editions within the year), thus 
joining The Times and Charles Dickens in obscurantism directed against 
that most successful of Victorian societies.24* These goings-on caused 
only mild embarrassment when Buckland and other geologists visited 
at Tamworth, the home of fhe Dean’s brother-in-law, Sir Robert Peel, 
but the 1838 pamphlets called forth an often-cited statement to the effect 
that science should be welcomed, not feared, by lovers of God’s truth. 
As the statement was made by the Reverend William Vernon Harcourt 
in his presidential address to the British Association in 1839, and as 
Vernon Harcourt was the son of the Archbishop of York, the moral of 
the affair, we may conclude, is that the clergy could handle their own 
problems — or perhaps that Trollope is the best introduction to under- 
standing such affairs.”® 

At the stage in the discussion of miracles marked by Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, two of William Whewell’s personal friends from 
college days attached themselves to the Uniformitarian side, with quali- 
fications. In February 1836 John Herschel ( astronomer, physicist, Chris- 
tian, and, as the son of the great William Herschel, a semi-divine hero 
to early Victorian public opinion) wrote a long letter from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Charles Lyell, setting forth his speculations as to a basic 
geological mechanism. Part of the first paragraph is especially relevant 
here. Herschel wrote: 


Of course I allude to that mystery of mysteries the replacement of extinct species 
by others. Many will doubtless think your speculations too bold — but it is as well 
to face the difficulty at once. For my own part —I cannot but think it an inadequate 
conception of the Creator, to assume it as granted that his combinations are ex- 
hausted upon any one of the theatres of their former exercise — though in this, as 
in all his other works we are led by all analogy to suppose that he operates through 
a series of intermediate causes & that in consequence, the origination of fresh 
species, could it ever come under our cognizance would be found to be a natural in 


24 John W. Dodds, The Age of Paradox (New York, 1952), p. 189, incorrectly calls these 
incidents a battle between theologians and scientists. But both of the scientists, Buck- 
land and Sedgwick, were clergymen, and Cockburn was neither scientist nor theologian. 
The affair was a quarrel between obscurantism and rationality within the church. 

25 Clark and Hughes, II, 76-78; Lyell, Life, II, 51; Vernon Harcourt, in British Associa- 
tion Report, IX (1839), 16-22. The science writer Mary Somerville reports in her 
Personal Recollections, ed. Martha Somerville (Boston, 1874), p. 129, that she was 

“preached against by name in York Cathedral” — presumably by the same Dean. 
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contradistinction to a miraculous process — although we perceive no indications of 
any process actually in progress which is likely to issue in such a result.26 

Herschel’s letter put pressure on his Catastrophist friends. Lyell 
referred to it when writing to Whewell to defend himself against the 
charge of inconsistency in not asserting the naturalistic origin of species 
in his Principles: “If 1 had stated as plainly as he [Herschel] has done, 
the possibility of the introduction or origination of fresh species by a 
natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous process, I should have raised 
a host of prejudices against me.” And the quoted passage became public 
property in 1837 when Charles Babbage published large parts of the 
letter in his Ninth Bridgewater Treatise to establish his own priority in 
proposing the geological mechanism which Herschel had described. 
Lyell (as always, quite nervous about public opinion) agreed to pub- 
lishing the letter reluctantly, fearing it to be too unorthodox, though 
Babbage omitted the most unorthodox parts (Lyell, Life, II, 5, 11). 

Babbage’s treatise was a strictly unofficial contribution to the 
Bridgewater series, and a not especially welcome one, even though it 
had been censored by the Reverend Adam Sedgwick (with Babbage’s 
consent ) before publication. Babbage had been annoyed by a section of 
Whewell’s treatise which showed that the pursuit of deductive science 
might lead men to trust too much in their own ability to explain the 
universe and hence lead them away from God. On the other hand, 
Whewell had suggested, the pursuit of inductive science accustomed 
them to the search for more and more general laws and causes, hence 
leading them up to the consideration of a First Cause. Whewell had 
apparently been trying to discredit the testimony in natural theology of 
such eminent deductive scientists as the eminently atheistic Laplace; 
but Babbage, as “an ardent but not an exclusive cultivator of some of 
the more abstract branches of mathematical science” (and, incidentally, 
as Lucasian professor of mathematics at Cambridge), took it as a 
personal affront.** 

Babbage defended his pursuits as offering particularly striking 
new examples of the power and foresight of the Creator. He used La- 
place’s work in the theory of probability to show the error of Hume’s 
statement that it is always more probable that the testimony that a 
miracle has occurred is incorrect than that the uniformity of nature has 
been broken. This was a particularly good ploy, since Laplace had used 


26 John Herschel to Charles Lyell, 20 Feb. 1836, Lyell Collection, American Philosophical 
Society Library, Philadelphia. 


27 Whewell, Astronomy, Book 3, chs. v and vi; Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1838), p. xvi. 
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his theories for precisely the opposite purpose.** Babbage argued that 
if we estimate that in the assumed six thousand years of human exist- 
ence one trillion individuals have died, then it is one trillion to one 
against a dead man having been restored to life. But if we assume that 
each witness to such an event tells, on the average, one falsehood to 
every ten truths, then calculations show it to be still more improbable 
that the concurring evidence of twenty-five independent witnesses 
should be wrong. Or, in general, since the uniformity of the laws of 
nature is known only by human experience and hence is only finitely 
probable, not certain, then “( provided only that there are persons whose 
statements are more frequently correct than incorrect, and who give 
their testimony in favour of it without collusion, ) a certain number n can 
ALWAYS be found; so that it shall be a greater improbability that their 
unanimous statement shall be a falsehood, than that the miracle shall 
have occurred” (Ninth Bridgewater, p. 198). 

Babbage was able to illustrate his position from the calculating 
engine which he had devoted himself to building. This engine, he 
pointed out, could be so set up that an observer could make one hundred 
million observations and conclude that the invariable law of the machine 
was to produce a sequence of numbeis each of which was greater than 
the last by one: 1, 2, 3, 4,... “Now, reader, let me ask how long you will 
have counted before you are firmly convinced that the engine, suppos- 
ing its adjustments to remain unaltered, will continue, while its motion 
is maintained, to produce the same series of natural numbers? . . . after 
the fifty-thousandth term the propensity to believe that the succeeding 
term will be fifty thousand and one, will be almost irresistible” (p. 35). 
Yet the term following one hundred million and one turns out to be one 
hundred million ten thousand and two, and the next one is one hundred 
million thirty thousand and three. A new law has been added to the old 
one. But this combination of laws itself fails at the 2762nd term; and a 
new combination takes over for 1430 terms; and so on. 

Up to this point in his illustration Babbage was merely making 
the same point that Herschel had expressed with his statement that 
there is no reason to assume that God’s “combinations are exhausted 
upon any one of the theatres of their former exercise,” and Lyell could 
agree with that. It is, said Babbage, “more consistent to look upon mir- 
acles not as deviations from the laws assigned by the Almighty for the 
government of matter and of mind; but as the exact fulfillment of much 
more extensive laws than those we suppose to exist” (p. 92). That the 


28 Cf. Pierre de Laplace, A Philosophical Essay on Probabilities, tr. F. Truscott and F. 
Emory, from 6th French ed. (New York, 1951), pp. 118-124, 
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origin of new species is not explicable by known laws, he suggested, 
only demonstrates the wisdom of a God who could so arrange his original 
laws as to bring about these new events in the course of time. 

Babbage went even further, however. He could set up his engine, 
he said, so as to produce one discontinuity in an otherwise perfectly 
uniform sequence. After the machine had produced a uniform sequence 
.of square numbers for any specified length of time, it would be possible 
for the maker to say: “‘I impressed on it a law, which should coincide 
with that of square numbers in every case, except the one which is now 
to appear; after which no future exception can ever occur, but the un- 
varying law of the squares shall be pursued until the machine itself 
perishes from decay’” (p. 95). Even more to the point with respect to 
the origin of species, said Babbage, was that the engine could be ar- 
ranged to present any number of such isolated discontinuous deviations 
from the uniform law, occurring at any period however remote, each 
deviation to be of a different kind. The study of mathematics teaches 
us how such discontinuities can fulfill a more general law, in particular 
the study of discontinuous curves: “It is to these singular points, which 
really fulfill the law of the curve, but which present to those who judge 
of them only by the organ of sight an apparent discontinuity, that I 
wish to call the attention, as offering an illustration of the doctrine here 
explained respecting miracles” (p. 100). 

Babbage’s conclusions were cold comfort for Uniformitarians, 
who had no desire to be shown how discontinuities in the course of 
nature were possible, even as a part of a higher natural law; that was 
too close to what Buckland had been saying about his catastrophes for 
years.*® But Babbage’s explanation of miracles was also not of a kind 
to appeal to Catastrophists, who equally with Uniformitarians were 
committed to the belief that the solid material world is rational in itself 
and not merely in some mathematical formula or idea that can, several 
stages removed, be applied to it. Expressed in Aristotelian terminology, 
the Catastrophist desire was not for an explanation of God’s activities 
as formal cause, but for some way of explaining God’s miraculous 
powers as somehow acting as efficient cause, without however subvert- 
ing the integrity of the continuous network of secondary efficient causes 
which science investigates. To follow Babbage would have been to 
follow the road of post-Kantian Idealistic philosophy, and for Canta- 
brigians like Whewell and Sedgwick that was hardly a possible alterna- 
tive. Hegel had, after all, attacked Newton; he had also asserted that 


29 Lyell, Life, II, 10; and also his letter to Sedgwick in Clark and Hughes, I, 488. 
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nature has no history. The Catastrophists waged their own war on such 
heresy. Whewell, although in some ways a post-Kantian himself, re- 
buffed Hegel and Schelling (without, however, rejecting all of their 
particular insights), and Sedgwick wrote a fine denunciation of the 
Naturphilosophie of Lorenz Oken, which he called “ideal lunacy.”*° So 
Babbage’s suggestions had little effect — except, as it turned out, on the 
anonymous author of the disreputable Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation.*! 


V 


The task of making Catastrophism rational, of finding a via 
media between Charles Lyell and Thomas Chalmers, was thus left to 
William Whewell. He presented his solution briefly in his History of the 
Inductive Sciences (London, 1837) and more fully in his Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences (London, 1840). We may conveniently recon- 
struct his argument from the latter treatise, especially from the section 
entitled “The Philosophy of Paletiology.” \Vhewell was an inveterate 
word-coiner, and he supplied his contemporaries with scientific nomen- 
clature: “eocene,” “miocene,” and “pliocene” for Lyell; “anode” and 
“cathode,” “paramagnetic” and “diamagnetic” for Michael Faraday; 
“biometry” for John Lubbock; “photistics” and “thermotics” (the theo- 
ries of light and heat) for John Herschel.** He created “palaetiology” 
by combining “palaeontology” and “aetiology” to provide a name for 
the study of the causes of historical events, that is, the theoretical side 
of such sciences as geology, archaeology, and comparative philology. 
His purpose was to have terminology with-which to distinguish his- 
torical causes from instantaneously interacting “mechanical” causes: 
“we consider the events which we contemplate, of whatever order they 
be, as forming a chain which is extended from the beginning of things 
down to the present time; and the causes of which we now speak are 
those which connect the successive links of this chain. ... The problem 
in the Palztiological Sciences with which we are here concerned, is, 
to determine the manner in which each term is derived from the pre- 
ceding, and thus, if possible, to calculate backwards to the origin of the 


30 Whewell, History, II, 181; Whewell, The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (Lon- 
don, 1840), I, 258-259; Sedgwick, A Discourse on the Studies of the University, 5th 
ed. (Cambridge, 1850), p. cci. 


31 Cf. [Robert Chambers], Vestiges (New York, 1845), pp. 155-160. 
382 Todhunter, I, 88, II, 132, 135, 364; Whewell, Philosophy, I, lxxi, exiii. 
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series” (Philosophy, II, 112-113). In doing this we are bound by the Law 
of Continuity, just as we are in the mechanical sciences, and this law, 
stated in aphoristic form (Whewell was attempting to bring Bacon’s 
Novum Organum up to date) is “that a quantity cannot pass from one 
amount to another by any change of conditions, without passing through 
all intermediate magnitudes according to the intermediate conditions” 
(I, xlvi). 

Now it is possible to imagine all historical causes taken together 
as forming one great progression which will explain the entire history of 
the earth and solar system, from the condensation of a primitive nebula 
through the origin of life on earth and the entire series of past forms 
of animal and vegetable life to the origin of man and his subsequent 
history: “And thus we are led by a close and natural connexion, through 
a series of causes, from those which regulate the imperceptible changes 
of the remotest nebulae in the heavens, to those which determine the 
diversities of language, the mutations of art, and even the progress of 
civilization, polity, and literature” (II, 115). This hypothetical series is 
our standard of comparison of the universal efficacy of natural causes. 
For it may turn out “that such occurrences as these are quite inexpli- 
cable by the aid of any natural causes with which we are acquainted; 
and thus the result of our investigations, conducted with strict regard 
to scientific principles, may be, that we must either contemplate super- 
natural influences as part of the past series of events, or declare our- 
selves altogether unable to form this series into a connected whole” (II, 
116). Whewell maintained, in other words, that a continuous historical 
sequence took rational priority over the supposed universal efficacy of 
secondary causes and therefore that a miracle would be scientific if it 
were needed to maintain historical continuity. Any lack of continuity 
is unacceptable, but secondary causes, where they do not seem to be 
continuous with other secondary causes, may turn out to be continuous 
with First Causes. 

By measuring it against this hypothetical historical chain, Whew- 
ell was able to maintain that Uniformitarianism taken on a cosmic scale 
was inconsistent. For example, if the Uniformitarian seizes on the neb- 
ular hypothesis to explain that planetary systems are constantly and 
uniformly forming and hence that no creative origin of the solar system 
need be postulated, then he is asserting an origin of our earth and hence 
a progression from incandescence to our present stable and populated 
world. If the heavens have been progressive, the earth, since it is a 
heavenly body, cannot have been static. Yet in geology it is this progres- 
sion which the Uniformitarian denies. Likewise, if the Uniformitarian 
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tries to explain the existence of deep-seated heat in the earth not by 
original incandescence but by the chemical combination of materials in 
the earth’s crust, this also leads to a finite duration for the present state 
of things, for such chemical supplies cannot be inexhaustible. The only 
possible Uniformitarian solution to such problems is steadfastly to refuse 
to speculate beyond the end of the geological strata. 

Whewell did not maintain that Catastrophism was, as yet, a com- 
plete explanation of the changes of the earth’s surface; but then neither 
was Uniformitarianism. But Catastrophism was the more satisfactory 
approach to the hypothetical history of the world: 


to assume the introduction of new species as a part of the order of nature, without 
pointing out any natural fact with which such an event can be classed, would be to 
reject creation by an arbitrary act. Hence, even on natural grounds, the most 
intelligible view of the history of the animal and vegetable kingdoms seems to be, 
that each period which is marked by a distinct collection of species forms a cycle; 
and that at the beginning of each such cycle a creative power was exerted, of a kind 
to which there was nothing at all analogous in the succeeding part of the same 
cycle... . We are necessarily driven to assume, as the beginning of the present cycle 
of organic nature, an event not included in the course of nature. (II, 134) 


Likewise the nebular hypothesis, even if true, explains only the 
origin of the material world, not the addition of life to this material 
system. With man, still another discontinuity is introduced, for the grad- 
ations in physical form between man and man-like animals such as 
monkeys are small, said Whewell; the real differences are in civilization, 
internal wants, intellectual and moral constitution. These human quali- 
ties are not continuous with any development in the animal world. And 
to take an even more detailed example, language has evolved non-uni- 
formly, according to the expert Dr. James Prichard, and the origin of 
language is quite inexplicable as yet by any theory of natural causation. 
(Whewell, we may note, had thus in 1840 casually accepted for Chris- 
tians the point that Thomas Huxley made with great fervor and éclat 
against Richard Owen in his Man’s Place in Nature of 1863: that man 
is not in essentials physically different from the monkeys. And Huxley 
too fixed upon language as a distinguishing characteristic of humanity. ) 

It is thus a feature of the palaetiological sciences that in none of 
them are we able “to arrive at a beginning that is homogenous with the 
known course of events.” Although we can see back very far indeed, 
often near to the origin, we “probably never will be able to demon- 
strate, what was that primitive state of things from which the progres- 
sive course of the world took its first departure” (II, 137). Science, 
therefore, can tell us nothing concerning the act of creation itself; she 
can neither contradict nor confirm the Biblical account. The mystery of 
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creation finds its place in the providential, not the natural, history of the 
world. The Bible tells us of this providential history, not in scientific 
terms but in words which the original hearers could understand: “If 
the Divine Speaker, instead of saying that he would set his bow in the 
clouds, had been made to declare that he would give to water the prop- 
erty of refracting different colours at different angles, how utterly un- 
meaning to the hearers would it have been!” (II, 144). The Biblical 
story is that of the moral government of the world by a Power which 
directs its course “to the unfolding and perfecting of man’s moral nature 
. .. by its transit through a world full of moral evil” (II, 140). This 
moral growth (and here again Thomas Huxley was to agree in his 
Evolution and Ethics of 1893) is not provided for and perhaps is op- 
posed in the ordinary economy of nature. As a directed process it has 
its own beginning and its own evidence, and we should not confuse it 
with the natural history of the world, as is done, for example, by sug- 
gesting that the nebular hypothesis shows how there could be light 
from luminous matter before the sun itself existed. 

Yet, Whewell concluded, there is a connection between the 
providential and the natural series of events. The sciences do not lead 
directly to but only point towards a First Cause. But they all point 
towards the same First Cause, as their interdependence shows. “And 
this point, thus indicated by the natural course of things, can be no 
other than that which is disclosed to us as the starting point of the 
providential course of the world; for we are persuaded by such reasons 
[as are given in the Bridgewater Treatises] that the Creator of the 
natural world can be no other than the Author and Governor and Judge 
of the moral and spiritual world” (II, 164). 

This assertion suggests the comment that the alternative position, 
after all, is polytheism; for even if man may be assumed to have made 
his own moral history, he has not made the actualities of nature. 


VI 


Whewell’s defense of miracles by means of observable discon- 
tinuities in the natural history of the world is, we may admit, quite 
reasonable, and his claim to be scientific is as well-founded as that of 
Lyell. Both the historical sequence, he felt, and the instantaneously 
interacting system of secondary or “mechanical” causes have claims on 
continuity. Where we meet a discontinuity in trying to think back along 
a chain of temporal causes to the “First Cause in Order of Succession,” 
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we need not despair of thinking at all. We may at such points think up 
along the chain of logical causes leading from the ordinary set of sec- 
ondary causes towards the “Supreme Cause in Order of Causation” (I, 
xlvii). To refuse to follow this procedure would be “to reject creation 
by an arbitrary act” of refusing to think. If we accept John Herschel’s 
dictum that the sure criterion of dogmatism is the placing of a limit on 
inquiry, it is apparent that Whewell’s explanation of miracles does not 
fall into this class; it does not require that a rhinoceros spring from noth- 
ingness into heavy-footed half-ton being, as Thomas Huxley later sup- 
posed. Nor does it permit one to leap discontinuously from ordinary 
secondary causes to an idea or Plan laid up in Heaven, as a Platonist 
might wish to do and as Hugh Miller and Louis Agassiz sometimes did. 
On the contrary, Whewell invites thinking “up” a continuous chain of 
more and more general causes, and warns the investigator not to believe 
that he has already reached an ultimate explanation or the true First 
Cause. Charles Lyell himself was pleased to point out this feature of the 
definition.** 

Whewell himself was rather touchy on the subject of man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, but, as is usual in such cases, it was his logic 
and not his attitudes that counted. Although he did not like attempts 
to explain morals naturalistically, he did not remove such subjects from 
the field of rational investigation. Rather he insisted on the possibility of 
discovering laws in the realm of mental and spiritual truth that were 
different from those of material nature, that were rational but in all 
probability non-numerical, non-mathematical. In the jargon of modern 
philosophy of science, he denied the validity of the reduction hypothesis 
as applied to such subjects. This was a perhaps wholesome bearing of 
witness amid the swelling ledgers of Benthamite calculus. When in the 
1840's Whewell himself, as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
began the task of reducing pietistic morality to scientific form, it is not 
too surprising that his attempts were received without enthusiasm by 
his more conscience-guided Christian contemporaries, even the natural 
scientists among them. What is more interesting is that John Stuart Mill 
objected that his scheme was not deductive enough!** 


33 Herschel, Preliminary Discourse, p. 111; Huxley, “On the Reception of the Origin of 
Species,” in Charles Darwin, Life and Letters, ed. Francis Darwin (New York, 1887), 
I, 548; Lyell, Life, Il, 37. The rhinoceros image originated with Darwin, in his 1842 
sketch: Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace, Evolution by Natural Selection, ed. 
Gavin de Beer (Cambridge, 1958), p. 84. 

34 See, for example, Whewell’s Lectures on Systematic Morality (London, 1846), p. 21; 
John Herschel to Mrs. Somerville, November 21, 1845, in Somerville, p. 280; and John 
Stuart Mill, “Dr. Whewell on Moral Philosophy,” Dissertations and Discussions ( Boston, 
1864), III, 169-172, 179-181. 
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Whewell’s belief that God has acted as Creator not once but 
several times in succession, hence not arbitrarily but in a law-abiding 
sequence, was logically based, like Lyell’s belief in the fixity of species, 
on the scientific evidence available in the 1830's. Like Lyell’s belief, 
Whewell’s position became less tenable as scientific theory changed. 
We may note, however, that with his hypothetical sketch of the natural 
history of the world Whewell supplied exact specifications for determin- 
ing when the notion of a limited number of creative acts should ration- 
ally be abandoned: that is, when creation.was no longer needed to main- 
tain historical continuity. As a good scientist should, he presented his 
theory in a form in which it could be buttressed or refuted by future 
research. This hypothetical historical sketch is perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature of Whewell’s presentation, and the fact that it was presented 
by a Christian philosopher and not (as with Buffon) by someone philo- 
sophically suspect is equally interesting. It was an outline which Vic- 
torian science filled in, and once a naturalistic explanation for all parts 
of the sequence could be made merely plausible (not proven), the Law 
of Continuity made its acceptance compelling to the Victorian mentality. 
Indeed, as the popularity of Robert Chambers’ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation (1844) showed, it was attractive to many people 
even when it was not plausible. 

In the 1860's John Tyndall was able to present a complete natural- 
istic alternative to the orthodox Christian history of the world, en- 
trapping man completely, so it seemed, in two necessitarian (that is to 
say, causal) sequences, corresponding to Whewell’s historical and me- 
chanical chains of causes. In the first of these sequences, man was the 
historical result of forces inherent in the primitive solar nebula. In the 
other, the doctrine of the conservation of energy as applied in par- 
ticular to the brain and nervous system closed the last escape from what 
was earlier known as “mechanical” determinism; it made “unscientific,” 
that is, the argument that man’s will or vitality conferred on him powers 
dissimilar from those of blind molecular forces. As Thomas Huxley re- 
ported of his friend, “A favorite problem of his is — Given the molecular 
forces in a mutton chop, deduce Hamlet or Faust therefrom. He is con- 
fident that the Physics of the future will solve this easily.”** It seemed 
that man was an automaton once more; but this time fully so. So long 
as scientific explanation did not become historical, Christians could if 


35 Tyndall, “Scientific Materialism” and “Scientific Use of the Imagination,” Fragments 
of Science (New York, 1904), II, 75-90 and 101-134; Leonard Huxley, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Huxley (London, 1900), I, 231. 
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they wished ignore its implications. A scientifically based world-view 
was simply incomplete if it could not explain the obvious truth about 
the world, that it is a historical place. No really scientific description 
of the cosmos was possible as long as no really scientific theory of its 
origin and development was available. : 
William Whewell, then, outlined the divisions along which 
cosmographic debate was to proceed. In opposition to the indefinitely 
long but randomly cyclic outlook of Lyell, he codified a combination of 
this approach with the progressive or historical approach of Catastroph- 
ism, which, as Lyell had shown in the historical introduction to his 
Principles, was the geological embodiment of Christian ideas. With this 
codification Whewell bridged the gap that forty years before had sepa- 
rated the followers of Lyell’s scientific godfather James Hutton from 
historically-minded Christians, and in the 1830’s might have threatened 
to separate scientists from an Evangelical society. Scientific thought 
was kept in contact with the pressure of Christian historicism, and 
Christian belief was kept under the discipline of scientific rationality 
and exactitude.** This achievement made it possible for the later, more 
intense, Darwinian debates to be conducted with the same respect for 
evidence and reason on both sides, at least among the intellectually 
reputable leaders; basic disagreements led to the discussion of basic 
differences in the philosophy of science still worth considering today, 
not simply to denunciation.** With their stubborn insistence on the his- 
torical nature of the cosmos (an insistence which can be documented 
from the geological monographs of the period 1830-60 as well as from 
the philosophic works here considered ),°* the Catastrophists forced 
speculation away from Lyell’s unprogressive position and kept a de- 
velopmental view of the world alive, so that today we popularly describe 
the history of the world as Whewell saw it (but without his miracles), 
not as Lyell saw it. Eventually it was Lyell’s closest scientific friend and 
disciple who was able to bring forward a case for development so con- 
vincing that even Lyell abandoned the position he had vehemently de- 
fended for thirty years. The geological parsons, under attack from both 
sides, stood their ground and (ironically enough) through the work of 
Charles Darwin won the day. 


University of California, Berkeley 


36 Cf. John Baillie, Natural Science and the Spiritual Life (New York, 1952), p. 32. 
87 Alvar Ellegard, Darwin and the General Reader (Géteborg, Sweden, 1958), p. 175. 
88 Cf. my article, “The Uniformitarian-Catastrophist Debate,” Isis, LI (1960), 38-55. 
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BEYOND THE LIBERAL IMAGINATION: 


VISION AND UNREALITY IN “DANIEL DERONDA” 


HERE exists today a critical consensus as to the particular powers 

and shortcomings of George Eliot’s novels. We admire her social 

insight, the masterful way in which she constructs and sets in 
motion a dense, particularized, and believable fictional world. This was 
the novelist who wrote, “There is no private life which is not deter- 
mined by a wider public life.”! Critics have been quoting this line ever 
since because no novelist, with the exception of Tolstoi, has conveyed 
the truth in that assertion in a more subtle, convincing, detailed, and 
realistic way. We admire as well her deep psychological observation, 
the careful, continual scrutiny of that area of experience which is most 
inaccessible to the trained student of society. Dr. Leavis has convinc- 
ingly illustrated her mastery here, in the notation of “inner life of im- 
pulse, the play of motive that issues in speech and act and underlies 
formed thought and conscious will.”? At a time when novelists tend to 


1 Felix Holt, ch. iii. All quotations from the novels are from the Works of George Eliot, 
Cabinet Ed., 20 vols. (Edinburgh and London, 1878-80). 


2 F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (New York, 1954), p. 128. 
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exploit either psychology or sociology to achieve their ends, her master- 
ful combination of both sorts of interest seems astonishing and im- 
portant. Where, we ask, are her successors? The question is probably 
unanswerable — but we can contribute something to it by investigating 
what went wrong in her last and most ambitious novel, Daniel Deronda. 
No one can fail to see that this work (which followed Middlemarch ) 
is not satisfactory as a whole. Nowhere are her powers of psychological 
analysis and social observation exhibited in a happier light; yet they 
seem to be improperly used or related to a total intention which is hard 
to be clear about. Some new order of interest has obtruded itself and 
it is very irritating. 

For a critic like Dr. Leavis there is no new order of interest. He 
finds instead “a satisfaction from imaginative participation in exalted 
enthusiasms and self-devotions [that] would, if she could suddenly have 
gained the powers of analysis that in these regions she lacked, have 
surprised her” (Leavis, p. 61). It amounts to an indulgence in day- 
dreams; and wherever it occurs social and psychological realism go by 
the boards and an element of fairy-tale and fantasy sweep in. The Seer 
replaces the novelist; or as Leavis puts it, “a magnificent intellect is 
worsted by emotional needs.” 


In what follows I propose to take another look at this “imma- 
turity” and the reasons for its presence. It does not seem to me simply 
a matter of a writer being encouraged to abandon herself to sloppy 
feeling and thinking — and doing so. It is possible to argue that George 
Eliot was responding, in part at least, to an order of experience which 
fitted uneasily (if at all) into existing novelistic forms. I shall have 
occasion later to speak in detail of this new order of experience but 
some sort of provisional statement will be useful at this point. George 
Eliot was attempting to extend and refine her account of the actual 
workings of sympathy and repulsion within the psyche. She had come 
to believe that the usual accounts of conduct, motivation, will, and 
aspiration needed to be enlarged and complicated; if they were not, 
man would increasingly acquiesce in the vision of himself as a being 
whose actions were determined by the operation of vast impersonal 
forces beyond his control. To remedy this situation she turned to the 
wisdom literature of the mystics and visionaries, emphasizing the way 
in which a receptivity to elective affinities and visions, to signs and 
portents, is related to the possibility of discovering a personal destiny 
and a socially useful vocation. 

We may want to reject this sort of experience and the “thought” 
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which goes with it, but we ought first to understand how it came to 
play such an extraordinary (if disruptive) role not only in her work, 
but in that of many great writers of the period. Heroism, in an artist, 
consists in an openness to experience, a willingness to discard laboriously 
earned skills when they no longer apply. To be alive in this sense is 
always to risk the chance of losing the very tools by which one gains a 
livelihood. Looked at in this way, Daniel Deronda has something heroic 
about it. If offers a sustained and impressive account of an area of ex- 
perience which had been largely ignored by Victorian intellectuals and, 
when treated by novelists, handled in a debased or fatuous way. The 
disaffections, the irrationality, the idealism, the sense of disconnection 
and loss, the yearning for a saving vocation — all these morbid symptoms 
are viewed seriously as responses appropriate to a grave distortion in 
the relations that obtained between the self and society. To have recog- 
nized interconnections between these vast subterranean movements of 
feeling, to articulate in novelistic terms the resulting restless discontent 
of spirit, was no mean achievement for a novelist. And to have related 
it to religion and developments in the conditions of work, to have taken 
it seriously as a portent of the future, was impressive indeed. George 
Eliot was responding to realities, as we know to our cost. And if today’s 
realities seem as lurid and fevered as adolescent fantasies, we cannot 
blame George Eliot: her end as an artist, always, was verisimilitude. 

Dr. Leavis’ account of the flaws in her work (and sensibility ) is 
plausible but it leaves out the real interest of the subject. We want to 
know why an urgent ethical concern with personal and social salvation, 
with finding and doing one’s duty, should lead a great master of reality 
into myth and fantasy and, ultimately, into the occult. 

I do not wish to suggest that she subscribed to the more dubious 
elements in Romanticism. There is little or nothing of the “Romantic 
Agony” in George Eliot’s work. She was always on her guard against 
two prevailing forms of romantic “immaturity.” The first sort may be 
illustrated by this quotation from Rousseau: “Seeing nothing in exist- 
ence which was worthy of my enthusiasm, I soon sought nourishment 
for it in an ideal world, which my imagination soon peopled with beings 
after my own heart . . . heavenly alike in their beauties and virtues; 
trusting, tender, and loyal friends, such as I never found.” It is the 
attitude English readers associate with Byron (though its most perfect 
expression is Shelley’s Alastor, or The Spirit of Solitude). Of this sort 
of afflatus, she remarked, “Some gentlemen have made an amazing fig- 


3 Quoted in A. M. D. Hughes, The Nascent Mind of Shelley (Oxford, 1947), p. 206. 
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ure in literature by general discontent with the universe as a trap of 
dulness into which their great souls have fallen by mistake; but the 
sense of a stupendous self and an insignificant world may have its con- 
solations” (Middlemarch, ch. Ixiv). Nor has she any use for the second 
sort of romantic immaturity (the obverse of this), as exemplified in 
Young’s pre-romantic declamations concerning the immensity of the 
universe and the insignificance of man. Here again Rousseau provided 
an archetypal illustration: “Soon I lifted my mind from the face of the 
earth to all the beings of Nature, to the universal system of things, to 


the incomprehensible Being. . . . I felt with a sort of voluptuousness 
that I was overwhelmed by the weight of the Universe. I would have 
liked to soar out into the infinite. . . . I cried out ‘O, Great Being ...’” (in 


Hughes, p. 206). George Eliot’s comment on this sort of romantic aspira- 
tion-in-a-void could not be bettered by Dr. Leavis: “When a poet floats 
in the empyrean, and only takes a bird’s-eye view of the earth, some 
people accept the mere fact of his soaring for sublimity, and mistake 
his dim vision of earth for proximity to heaven. .. . In Young we have 
the type of that deficient human sympathy, that impiety towards the 
present and the visible, which flies for its motives, its sanctities, and its 
religion, to the remote, the vague, and the unknown.”* Responsivenéss 
is a function of intimate observation, of sympathy and fellow-feeling; 
where it is lacking, there can be nothing but pretentious and insincere 
rhetoric. George Eliot is always on guard against the corruption of art 
(and life) occasioned by the will’s attempt to direct the flow of sym- 


pathetic consciousness. (When one writes or lives by the will, the results . 


are invariably “insincere.” ) The determination to satisfy the demands 
of the will, or ego, at the expense of feeling may be labeled selfishness; 
if unchecked, it disrupts the natural process of growth whereby the 
sympathies provide insights for the intellect to work upon. There is no 
other way to arrive at “substantial truth” — truth carried alive into the 
heart by passion. The man who allows this process to be interrupted 
develops a split consciousness; he becomes a stranger both to the actu- 
ality of life about him, his environment, and to his own feelings. The 
swollen ego confronts a world where all objects exist in disconnection, 
dull and spiritless. 

I have been outlining what I take to be George Eliot’s deepest 


4 Essays and Leaves from a Notebook (Edinburgh and London, 1884), pp. 52, 78. 


5 See in this connection the interesting discussion of Coleridge’s use of the term “sub- 
stantial knowledge” in Raymond Williams, Culture and Society, 1780-1950 (London, 
1958), pp. 68-70. 
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conviction about the human situation. The conflict between sympathy 
and selfishness constitutes the staple of her moral dramas. Her works 
exhibit a series of motions of the spirit which tend, ultimately, toward 
that expansion of being which constitutes success in living, or to its 
cramping, restrictive opposite.® Vice is notoriously easier to portray 
than virtue and in the presentation and assessment of the effects of 
selfishness, George Eliot has no peer. She is rarely overcome by indig- 
nation or a fit of self-righteousness when describing this vice. Virtue 
may have to be its own reward, but the wages of selfishness are always 
paid. The wages are death-in-life; a dull sense of privation, loneliness, 
and futility. It is all there in the epigraph attached to Daniel Deronda: 


Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul: 
There, ’mid the throng of hurrying desires 
That trample on the dead to seize their spoil, 
Lurks vengeance, footless, irresistible, 

As exhalations laden with slow death, 

And o’er the fairest troop of captured joys 
Breathes pallid pestilence. 


There is no romantic afflatus in George Eliot’s dealings with the 
death of the heart. What we find here is realism of presentation, realism 
of assessment, and sympathy. The trouble comes, as we shall shortly 
see, when she has dealings with the resurrection of that vital organ. 
Meanwhile, we should note that her sympathies are extended to the 
foibles and deceptions of ordinary mortals and not reserved for the back- 
slidings of Great Souls.” 

To write of unexceptional beings, one must, of course, have a 


6 One can demonstrate this by reference to details of style. There are a number of ways 

in which the malfunctionings of the life-process are presented. At times the narrator, 
acting as dispassionate analyst, makes the assessment. Bulstrode was not a coarse hypo- 
crite: “He was simply a man whose desires had been stronger than his theoretic beliefs, 
and who had gradually explained the gratification of his desires into satisfactory agree- 
ment with those beliefs” (Middlemarch, ch. lxi). At other times the assessments are not 
allowed to get in the way of the action but flash out in short clauses within longer sen- 
tences that are delineating a particular development: “In fact — he asked, with a touch 
of something that makes us all akin — was it not preposterous, this excess of feelings on 
points which he himself did not find powerfully moving?” (Felix Holt, ch. xlii). Or it 
may be implicit as when Bulstrode informs Lydgate that: “this question is one of sacred 
accountableness; whereas with my opponents, I have good reason to say that it is an 
occasion for gratifying a spirit of worldly opposition. But I shall not therefore drop one 
iota of my convictions” (Middlemarch, ch. xiii). 
“My artistic bent,” she once wrote, “is directed not at all to the presentation of eminently 
irreproachable characters, but to the presentation of mixed human beings in such a way 
as to call forth tolerant judgment, pity, and sympathy” (George Eliot Letters, ed. Gor- 
don Haight [New Haven, 1954-55], II, 299). In Adam Bede this proposition is en- 
larged upon: “it is these more or less ugly, stupid, inconsistent people, whose movements 
of goodness you should be able to admire — for whom you should cherish all possible 
hopes, all possible patience, . . . who can be cheered and helped onward by your fellow- 
feeling, your forbearance, your outspoken, brave justice” (ch. xvii). 
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thorough “sociological” sense of the environment in which they swim 
about or endure. She was not dealing with Sky-treaders, but with char- 
acters deeply enmeshed in social and historical complexities. Her superb 
ability to master and communicate these complexities is perhaps in- 
separable from the psychological and moral penetration we have been 
describing; and it constitutes, along with that other portion of her art, a 
testimony to the authenticity of her vision. Anyone possessing what 
Bagehot termed “an experiencing nature” will find no difficulty here. 
It is another of those places where her vision is grounded in what 
Blackmur in his Language As Gesture calls “the experience of the 
ACTUAL which is beneath and beyond merely moral experience and 
which grounds or situates moral experience.” 

Yet it is here that her troubles begin. The moral dramas of her 
characters are carried on in conditions so complex as to render them 
almost meaningless. Society is envisaged as a shifting, monolithic, yet 
curiously delicate structure of endlessly ramifying relationships. The 
characters exist always in a “network,” a “tangled web.” Social and 
personal relations merge and interpenetrate from generation to genera- 
tion and there is no such thing as a fresh start. Even “Our sentiments 
may be called organised traditions; and a large part of our actions 
gather all their justification . . . from the memory of the life lived, of 
the actions done, before we were born” ( Essays, p. 220). There is much 
to forgive — and much to be forgiven. Thus, in a passage from a review 
of Lecky’s History of Rationalism, she makes the point that people 
today are astonished at the old belief in witches but eagerly canvass 
the latest mediumistic claims. Her comment shows us what she has sub- 
stituted for the Rousseauistic tirade. 


If the multitude — that “farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sexes, 
and ages” do not roll back even to a superstition that carries cruelty in its train, it 
is not because they possess a cultivated Reason, but because they are pressed upon 
and held up by what we may call an external Reason —the sum of conditions 
resulting from the laws of material growth, from changes produced by great historical 
collisions . . . and from the activities of higher minds no longer existing merely as 
opinions and teaching, but as institutions and organisations with which the interests, 
the affections, and the habits of the multitude are inextricably interwoven. 

(pp. 207-208 ) 


Comte has replaced Rousseau; positivistic analysis is substituted 
for the romantic cri de coeur. Nevertheless one can observe that a slight 
shift of emphasis may convert the intellectual bite and incisiveness of 
the positivistic attitude, the liberating sense it offers of having found the 
proper field on which to conduct heroic mental warfare, into an attitude 
closely akin to Burkean passivity. One may be overwhelmed, in reading 
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such passages, by the conviction that life has accumulated a momentum 
that reason is powerless to control or direct. “One fears to pull the wrong 
thread in the tangled scheme of things,” she once wrote. It is, perhaps, 
the comment of one who has complete faith in the positivistic program. 
But one wonders if George Eliot is sufficiently aware of the dangers 
implicit in this emphasis on complexity or, to put it another way, if she 
has sufficiently guarded against a numbing relapse into “wise passivity” 
before the vast, tangled spectacle of society. Her only safeguard appears 
to be that primum mobile, the human heart, and its ability to respond 
to those “higher minds” which have, in every generation, created works 
of enduring beauty capable of educating the feelings and firming the 
will. This might be termed the positivistic assertion. But on what evi- 
dence is it based? The motives for evil actions have always been self- 
evident. But why do selfless and social acts have a way of propagating 
themselves and by what mysterious mechanism? These were the prob- 
lems George Eliot sought to answer in Daniel Deronda — which ex- 
plains why I earlier called it her most ambitious book. Her insistence 
is that individual actions have meaning, they signify, even in a “world” 
which threatens to swallow up its inhabitants. Such was her belief; and 
I shall go on to contend that the most striking thing about her later 
books, especially Daniel Deronda, is her sustained effort to show how 
catching virtue is — even in a complex industrial society — and how we 
catch it. 

Meanwhile, it is enough to remind ourselves that it is in the 
fictional presentation of this “positive” vision, her bulwark against the 
nightmare spectacle of a world either out of control or controlled by 
vast impersonal forces, that modern critics find damaging elements of 
weakness and immaturity. 

The theory which she proposed to invest with the riches of her 
novelist’s sensibility can be indicated with some precision. The occasion 
for good, its ground of being, resides in the process whereby sympathy 
and fellow-feeling continually refresh and restore the intellect and the 
will. Evil exists when this process fails and takes the form, character- 
istically, of a deadly insensibility. Her object, as a self-appointed “aesthe- 
tic teacher,” was to convince others of the reality of these moral absolutes 
by exhibiting their presence in convincing fictions. It is a view con- 
sciously adhered to. A principal aim of art is to arouse “the noble emo- 
tions which make mankind desire the social good.”* Or again: 


8 J. W. Cross’s Life as quoted in Walter E. Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind 
1830-1870 (New Haven, 1957), p. 279. 
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Appeals founded on generalisations and statistics require a sympathy ready-made, 
a moral sentiment already in activity; but a picture of human life such as the artist 
can give, surprises even the trivial and the selfish into that attention to what is 
apart from themselves, which may be called the raw material of moral sentiment . . . 
Art is the nearest thing to life; it is a mode of amplifying experience and extending 
our contact with our fellow-men beyond the bounds of our personal lot. 


( Essays, pp. 235-236) 

The artist inculcates no doctrine but seeks always to stimulate 
those sympathetic feelings which provide the motive-power for the car- 
rying through of some “ennobling thought or purpose.” In short, art is 
precisely what an ordinary nature requires in order to achieve moral 
identity — or even moral stature. 

We may notice here a set of related words that crop up whenever 
the virtues of sympathy and fellow-feeling are in question. “Enthusiasm” 


is the key term and its characteristic modifiers are “elevated,” “en- 
nobling,” “inspiriting.” She will defend the enthusiasm of a Methodist 
and attack the deterministic theology that goes with it. She declares that 
a critic ought to inquire whether a badly-flawed work contains “that 
salt of a noble enthusiasm which should rebuke our critical discrimina- 
tion if its correctness is inspired with a less admirable habit of feeling” 
( Essays, p. 363; my italics). It is an awkward position: enthusiasm is 
taken to mean energy of feeling; feeling is the basis of good. One should 
give the benefit of the doubt to the possessor of this existential virtue. 
Thus, Dorothea, in Middlemarch, constantly falls into “exaggeration and 
inconsistency,” often with dire consequences for those about her. But 
we are asked to be indulgent and not judge her actions by a Benthamite 
calculus of the pleasures and pains her actions entail. It is a noble 
aspiration which attracts her to Casaubon, a yearning for some action 
“at once rational and ardent; and since the time was gone by for guiding 
visions and spiritual directors, since prayer heightened yearning but not 
instruction, what lamp was there but knowledge? Surely learned men 
kept the only oil; and who more learned than Casaubon?” ( Middle- 
march, ch. x). Such cold-blooded calculation is not forgiven in a less 
noble creature. It is no substitute for the love or sympathy which the 
wretched Casaubon so badly needed when his time of troubles came 
upon him. 

At this point an almost amusing complication becomes apparent. 
What provision does the world make for ardent idealizing natures? What 
occupation should they undertake? The obvious answer is that they 
should become artists of some sort. But the arts require, after all, special 
abilities that are beyond the reach of most people. The problem of char- 
acters like Dorothea, characters saturated in nobility but possessing only 
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average abilities, is evident. (It would appear that the one thing they 
don’t need is the dangerous overstimulation of their propensities which 
art might occasion.) We have stumbled upon one of the limits of the 
doctrine of sympathy and enthusiasm. 

So, long as one envisages the problems of ardent (or energetic) 
souls who find themselves at odds with a more or less “healthy” Jane 
Austen sort of community, their difficulties, however painful, can be 
resolved. It is a question of adjusting the claims of the individual and 
his community, of mutual forbearance. One may even come to relish the 
utter imbecility of certain long-winded exponents of the traditional 
mores. So long as George Eliot concerned herself with a rural or small- 
town society which had not felt the full disruptive effects of indus- 
trialism, the doctrine of sympathy worked very well. But such com- 
‘ munities were dying out. As Mrs. Bennett noted, they were “the product 
of a vision of life the source of which lay far back in her childhood.”® 
In that world a man might find himself pushed out on the fringe of 
things — Silas Marner or Wordsworth’s Solitary are cases in point — but 
it was almost impossible to remain unaware of the reality of the com- 
munity’s wish to limit the number of such anomalies. One could occupy 
the position of a criminal, a recluse, or a pariah, but it was hard to think 
of the local burghers as “Philisters,” “indifferent to all social interests, 
all public life, as distinguished from selfish and private interests” ( Es- 
says, p. 285). 

When George Eliot used this term (before Arnold, incidentally ), 
she obviously had in mind the new phenomenon noted by Carlyle, the 
deracinated, hard-driving city man for whom the only social relation 
was the cash-nexus. This type was rapidly becoming the norm in indus- 
trial society; it was hard to see how mutual tolerance and sympathy 
would be extended to an order of things which gave him precedence. 
What, to cite cases, should an impoverished factory or farm laborer do 
with his sympathy and fellow-feeling? What use were those feelings to 
an aspiring middle-class girl who felt hopelessly entangled in a power- 
ful social mechanism bent upon enforcing conformity to the degraded 
standards of the Philister? In such cases, something more than mutual 
forbearance was called for. A hardening of the heart, even rebellion 
and violence might be necessary if one were not to acquiesce, passively 
and helplessly, in the extinction of the human spirit. 

There were, as we have seen, elements in the earlier romanticism 
which deeply offended George Eliot. She disliked the strident egotism 


® Joan Bennett, George Eliot (Cambridge, 1948), p. 84. 
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of romantic heroes, their contempt for common men and common ex- 
perience. But we must observe that she could not evade the social issue 
they posed. It was not simply an aberration in taste that called into 
existence Sordello, Cain, Werther, Alastor, and the other gloomy egotists 
who followed in the train of Faust. These daemonic creatures may have 
inhabited a world which bore only a schematic relation to actualities 
but they posed very starkly the problem of the gifted soul who can find 
no outlet for his generous impulses, no objects in a corrupt (and cor- 
rupting) society to satisfy the demands of their ardent natures. It was 
an exaggerated vision perhaps, but it was one which confronted many 
lost souls in her own time. George Eliot was aware of the plight of such 
people, but she had little to offer them. “There are many,” she wrote, 
“who have absolutely needed an emphatic belief: life in this unpleasur- 
able shape demanding some solution, even to unspeculative minds . . . 
something that good society calls ‘enthusiasm, something that will pre- 
sent motives in the entire absence of high prizes . . . that includes resig- 
nation for ourselves and active love for what is not ourselves.” The 
solution to the problem (as here stated ) takes us right out of the world 
of naturalistic fiction. The insistence on resignation rules out all doc- 
trines of action, all rebellion or defiance calculated to diminish fellow- 
feeling and sympathy. The only suggestion is that these victims of vast 
impersonal forces embrace an “emphatic belief” which will direct their 
energies away from egoistic satisfactions into loving, non-violent “en- 
thusiasm.” Over what? Intensity-in-a-void is what following the “higher 
self” came to. But even on a “higher” level of the social scale this won't 
do. What vocation, what work in the world (other than being an “aes- 
thetic teacher” ) might possibly meet the requirements of a “latter-day St. 
Theresa” like Dorothea? Here the problems that cluster about the doc- 
trine of sympathy intersect with the problems of vocation, of finding a 
work to do in the world. And it is at precisely this point of intersection 
that the element of unreality, of fairy-tale and fantasy, of “day-dream 
indulgences,” enter into the novels. George Eliot was determined to 
show that somehow it was possible, as well as necessary, to find an out- 
let for one’s high ideals in a self-forgetful dedication to a broadly social 
or communal work. The other possibility — that society was corrupt and 
no such possibilities offered — she could not accept. It would be too 
awful to prolong such moments as Romola occasionally endured, “those 
sickening moments when the enthusiasm which had come to her as the 
only energy strong enough to make life worthy, seemed to be inevitably 


10 Quoted in John Holloway, The Victorian Sage (London, 1953), p. 112. 
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bound up with vain dreams and wilful eye-shutting” (in Leavis, p. 66). 
One must insist that “The presence of a noble nature, generous in its 
wishes, ardent in its charity, changes the lights for us.”!! Without some 
such positive affirmation her work would have seemed to her ignoble, 
unfinished. It would have failed to include that “Vital Beauty” which 
Ruskin thought indispensable in all high art, and which consisted in an 
account of “the appearance of felicitous fulfillment of function in living 
things, more especially of the joyful and right exertion of perfect life 
in man.”!? 


Raymond Williams has provided an acute analysis of the impasse 
George Eliot faced when she attempted to render this positive vision in 
the case of Felix Holt. He is exhibited as a working-man radical deter- 
mined to stick to his class and to advance its interests but equally de- 
termined to appeal solely to the energies of “moral force.” He wants to 
be “a demagogue of a new sort; an honest one, if possible, who will tell 
the people they are blind and foolish, and neither flatter them nor fatten 
on them” ( Felix Holt, ch. xxvii). His opinions are those of George Eliot; 
but because of them, as Mr. Williams acutely notes, “almost any kind 
of social action is ruled out, and the most that can be hoped for . . . is 
that he will in the widest sense keep his hands clean. It is, indeed, the 
mark of a deadlock in society when so fine an intelligence and so quick 
a sympathy can conceive no more than this. For patience and caution, 
without detailed intention, are very easily converted into acquiescence, 
and there is no right to acquiesce if society is known to be ‘vicious.’ . . . 
Sympathy was transformed, not into action, but into withdrawal” (p. 
109). The unreality of Felix Holt (Williams speaks of him as merely 
“a'physical appearance and a set of opinions”) is an apt commentary 
on the difficulty the author felt in squaring her ideal with existing 
actualities. The artistic flaw was occasioned, as Williams indicated, by 
social rather than psychological difficulties. Dr. Leavis’ account of the 
“immaturity” in George Eliot obviously needs qualification. One of the 
functions of the novel has always been to demonstrate the working-out 
of middle-class ideologies; we are at a point where the gap between 
ideas and realities is dangerously widening. 

Perhaps Henry James can give us a lead. In the Partial Portraits, 


11 Middlemarch, as quoted in Leavis, p. 100. 


12 John Ruskin, Modern Painters, Vol. II, part 3, sec. 1, ch. 3. Of Ruskin she wrote: “I 
venerate him as one of the great Teachers of the day . . . the grand doctrines of truth 
and sincerity in art, and the nobleness and solemnity of our human life, which he 
teaches with the inspiration of a Hebrew prophet, must be stirring up young minds 
in a promising way” ( Letters, II, 422). 
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he wrote, “We feel in her always, that she proceeds from the abstract 
to the concrete; that her figures and situations are evolved, as the phrase 
is, from her moral consciousness, and are only indirectly the products 
of observation.”!* On the whole James felt this to be an admirable artistic 
procedure. It was a mark of high seriousness that she undertook to find 
embodiments for her ideals and ideas. One might continue the argu- 
ment: characters and situations so evolved need not attain to verisimili- 
tude, they have an interest and a reality in their own right. Hawthorne 
also evolved his romances from the moral consciousness; if there were 
no counterparts in everyday actuality, the fault might lie with the bar- 
renness (or confusion) of the social scene. There have always been 
justifications for the writer whose “positive” vision remained visionary 
(i.e., illusory or unconvincing): the prototypes of the future must be 
created somehow. There is a good deal of evidence which suggests that 
the choice George Eliot confronted was whether to surrender her vision, 
the structure of ideas and feelings which aroused her deepest assent, 
in the interest of verisimilitude, or to set about the task of creating 
myths and romances as suitable vehicles for the transmission of that 
vision. Like Ruskin, whom she revered, George Eliot was passionately 
convinced of the need for some breakthrough into a larger, more com- 
prehensive way of living. Again, like Ruskin, she felt that a merely 
individual salvation was not enough: the expansion of being ought to 
be general and social. But there the similarity ends. George Eliot was a 
liberal; she thought the general expansion called for was within the 
realm of the possible, that it could be realized. For her, Felix Holt was 
a realistic creation however implausible he seems to readers. If we con- 
sider her intention in the matter, the “defense” outlined above falls flat. 
“Art is the nearest thing to life,” she had written. The distance seemed 
to be widening, much as she might resent the fact, and for the reasons 
indicated. 

By 1878 (two years after the appearance of Daniel Deronda), 
Matthew Arnold had arrived at a formulation of this liberal impasse 
which is almost as depressing as Henry Adams’ account of it. “Ask your- 
selves,” Arnold said to the members of the Royal Society, “if you do not 
sometimes feel in yourselves a sense, that in spite of all the strenuous 
efforts for good of so many excellent persons amongst us, we begin 
somehow to flounder and beat the air; that we seem to be finding our- 
selves stopped on this line of advance and on that and to be threatened 
with a sort of standstill.” He was speaking to as distinguished a liberal 


13 Henry James, Partial Portraits (London, 1911), p. 51. 
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audience as one could find, and he told them flatly that “They are de- 
ficient . .. in faith and ardour. Civilised they are, but they are not much 
of a civilising force; they are somehow bounded and ineffective.” “It is 
that we are trying to live on with a social organisation of which the day 
is over,” he declared: “our present social organisation will and must 
endure until our middle class is provided with some better ideal of life 
than it has now.”!* This last qualification puts us in mind of Williams’ 
critique of Felix Holt, for it effectively prevented Arnold from sharing in 
the socialist enthusiasms of William Morris or any other crusader for a 
new order of things. He was left with a stoical doctrine on his hands, 
one which could hardly be expected to arouse that “faith and ardour” 
which he had appealed for. It is rather a let-down for the son of Thomas 
Arnold. 

We are observing here the decline of a great tradition, its loss 
of assurance and mastery, of positive vision. Arnold asked only that a 
desperate holding operation be undertaken by the tired and unillusioned 
inheritors of the tradition of liberal humanism. But George Eliot asked 
a good deal more — she would not cut her losses. Her (relative) failure 
with Felix Holt suggested the limits of relevance of the tradition to 
which she was attached. Yet she was not more than usually daunted by 
this failure. There must have been some reason why her vision seemed 
irrelevant or unworkable. What had she left out? What area of reality 
should she explore in order to vindicate her liberal belief in sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, and non-violence? The answer, it seems to me, is boldly 
sketched out in her last novel. Daniel Deronda represents a final attempt 
to reconstitute the positive, creative side of the liberal humanist vision, 
to make it something more than a vantage point from which to offer a 
(negative) criticism of life. A chief object here was to describe the 
processes by which a breakthrough into some larger, more comprehen- 
sive way of living could be managed. The données remained as before: 
the development must come as a by-product of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling operating within a complex social world; violence once again is 


tuled out, and visionary versions of the doctrine of sympathy come 


flooding in. 


The line she took was foreshadowed in Felix Holt and I want, 
briefly, to refer to that work before moving on to Daniel Deronda. “I am 
a man,” Felix Holt is made to say, “who am warned by visions. Those 
old stories of visions and dreams guiding men have their truth: we are 


14 Mixed Essays, Irish Essays, and Others (New York, 1899). 
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saved by making the future present to ourselves. . . . I want you to have 
such a vision of the future that you may never lose your best self. Some 
charm or other may be flung about you . . . and nothing but a good 
strong terrible vision will save you” (ch. xxvii). Without vision the peo- 
ple perish, worn down by the unrelenting pressures of trivial, everyday 
living in a vastly complicated society. Lydgate, in Middlemarch, suc- 
cumbed to those pressures, “sliding into that pleasureless yielding to the 
small solicitations of circumstances, which is a commoner history of 
perdition than any single, momentous bargain” (in Holloway, p. 126). 
Gwendolen Harleth, in Daniel Deronda, follows the same path to per- 
dition. And both Will Ladislaw and Esther Lyon are “saved” by a 
sudden vision of the consequences that will follow if they do not actively 
project an image of what they want and wish to become. When Esther 
(in Felix Holt) sees the ravaged Mrs. Transome standing below the 
“unsuspecting of the future” portrait made when she was a young 
beauty, it seems to her merely an interesting juxtaposition. Actually it 
is a warning; she cannot, at this point in the novel, recognize it as such 
because the instinctual bases of her life are not yet awakened. There 
are a number of reasons for this, for instance: “Esther had been so long 
used to hear the formulas of her father’s belief without feeling or under- 
standing them, that they had lost all power to touch her” (Felix Holt, 
ch. xxvii); but the point I wish to make is that she is awakened through 
the agency and the example of a young working man with whom she 
shared no interests or sympathies. It is not so crude an affair as Brown- 
ing’s Pippa Passes, but the idea is similar. The moment of true aware- 
ness, of awakened sensibilities, may be occasioned by the most unlikely 
of human agencies. 

George Eliot was fascinated by what she somewhere called “the 
mutual influence of dissimilar destinies.” She never tired of exhibiting 
the way “influences” pass across racial, class, age, and sex boundaries, 
reaching us when we least expect them to, and at the deeper levels of 
being. She believed that these influences, and what we did with them, 
were a matter of the first importance. In all this there is nothing espe- 
cially “spiritual” or “magical” — D. H. Lawrence has made us familiar 
with the sort of communications she had in mind. Essentially, it amounts 
to an extension (a very surprising one perhaps) of her view that “there 
is no private life which has not been determined by a wider public life.” 
In the course of threading “the hidden pathways of feeling and thought 
which lead up to every moment of action, and to those moments of 
intense suffering which take the quality of action” (Daniel Deronda, 
ch. xx), she was apparently struck by the frequency of significant, un- 
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expected communications wafting in from surprising quarters. 

It is occasionally implied that the intellect is too blunt an instru- 
ment to register these shocks — to this extent we must distrust our dis- 
cursive powers — but her readers are in little danger of missing them. 
The plots of the novels, filled as they are with surprising recognitions, 
insist on the point. The epigraphs and quotations appended to chapter 
headings call attention to this theme. And time and again we run into 
passages of straightforward exposition (as well as elaborate figures ) 
which emphasize the surprising ways we are reached — or just fail to 
be reached — by experience. A reliance on coincidence, surprising twists 
of fate, and long-lost parents are the usual devices of third-rate writers 
for advancing the narrative action. George Eliot uses these devices as 
though she had suddenly seen that they directly reported a scarcely 
suspected truth. Daniel Deronda is full of such surprising disclosures — 
and here too we find her most sustained effort to explain how visions 
come and in what way they direct us towards our “true” vocation. For 
that, it appears, is their traditional function. Visions anticipate the future 
in the present, helping us to act intelligently for the ends we want. If 
we are receptive to the right hints, they will find us. In an epigraph, she 
quotes Walt Whitman to drive the point home: 


Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, 

him or her I shall follow, 

As the water follows the moon, silently, 

with fluid steps anywhere around the globe. (ch. xxix) 


Thomas a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ is never very far away either: 
it served the author, as always, as a model or treatise on finding the Way, 
the True Vocation. 


It might be useful to remind ourselves that the preoccupation 
with Influences, Vision, and Vocation, with following the dictates of an 
inner self-consciousness, has a long history. In the fourth Gospel we 
read of “a light that lighteth every man that comes in the world.” This 
sentence is the starting point for most radical versions of Protestantism 
and it lies at the heart of mysticism — whatever its denomination. It sug- 
gests, as the figure or pattern of regeneration, a gradual unveiling of an 
inner light which God has planted within us. A man who holds convic- 
tions of this order is not likely to be satisfied with the Calvinistic account 
of regeneration, namely that it comes, if at all, as a gratuitous Grace 
granted to sinners by the direct interposition of a transcendent Deity. 
Nor will he be comfortable with a theology which declares that regen- 
eration is possible only for those who acknowledge the miraculous pow- 
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ers of the sacraments of the Church. He would be more likely to adopt a 
third course and follow those mystics and teachers who envisage regen- 
eration as a gradual unfolding of that which is within, occasioned (or 
accompanied by ) an increasing reliance, trust, and delight in these inner 
promptings. If, in the words of the theologian Charles Gardner, the 
problem for teachers and parents is “to educate (lead out) the real man,” 
then here is the mechanism for so doing. “The business of life,” he further 
writes, “is to find what the Real man in us really likes and wills, and to 
follow his commands with unswerving loyalty.”!* This is the view George 
Eliot adopts in her account of the way Deronda “finds himself” (though 
she superimposed some rather dated speculations concerning the effects 
of heredity in this process). 

The dangers implicit in this approach are so obvious that one 
tends to dismiss it on sight. Unhappily, however, it was this “way” which 
led to the experience of Grace and regeneration as reported by the 
Protestant mystics, Boehme, Law, and Jane Lead, and by their Catholic 
counterparts, Clement of Alexandria, Justin Martyr, and St. Theresa. 
William Blake held this view, and declared in his forthright way that he 
did so after the example of Jesus. (The “secret of growth” of this man- 
divine was that he followed his impulses rather than restrained them, a 
characteristically extreme formulation). Wordsworth, in his preoccu- 
pation with the hiding places of our strength and with the light that 
comes from within, is not too distant an ally — nor was D. H. Lawrence. 
George Eliot, with a touch of pedantry, perhaps, located this point of 
view at a point nearer its source: the Jewish mystic who enlightens 
Deronda is a follower of Ben Jehuda, the fifteenth century Spanish 
mystic. 

We may put the matter this way. The rationalist aspect of our 
author led her to a careful estimate of how large, impersonal environ- 
mental forces determine individual conduct. But along side this was a 
“visionary” element which increasingly emphasized the way in which 
our receptivity (or lack of it) to signs and portents helps us to break 
free from the tyranny of habitual responses and to find out, in Lawrence’s 


words, “what the heart really wants after all.” This second aspect of her - 


sensibility bulks very large in Daniel Deronda, which can be under- 
stood, perhaps, as an effort to convey the simultaneous workings of both 
aspects of reality. 

One half of the book concerns the affairs of Gwendolen Harleth, a 


15 Charles Gardner, Vision and Vesture (London, 1916). Gardner was also the author of 
a rather intriguing study entitled The Inner Life of George Eliot (London, 1912). 
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beautiful and wilful girl who commands the ability naturally to take 
precedence on social occasions. In common with other society figures, 
she shared “a strong determination to have what was pleasant, with a 
total fearlessness in making themselves disagreeable or dangerous when 
they did not get it.” She is formidable in the usual upper-class way; but 
she is also intelligent and in addition possesses a peculiarly personal 
charm. Those who feared her were also fond of her, intrigued “by what 
may be called the iridescence of her character — the play of various, nay, 
contrary tendencies” (ch. iv). These contradictions are dramatically 
exemplified in a number of incidents that occur early in the book. We 
see her in moments when her will is of no avail and she is at the mercy 
of sudden and unexpected movements of impulse. The suddenly re- 
vealed picture of a dead face reduces her to hysterical fear; “Solitude 
in any wide scene impressed her with an undefined feeling of im- ~ 
measurable existence aloof from her, in the midst of which she was help- 
lessly incapable of asserting herself.” These experiences naturally fright- 
ened her and, so far as possible, she repressed them, returning with 
relief to the normal social world where “her will was of some avail.” We 
are shown that there was nothing in her environment to suggest that 
these moments of spiritual dread are anything other than morbid. “This 
fountain of awe within her had not found its way into connection with 
the religion taught her or with any human relations” (ch. vi). The 
career of such a girl was bound to be problematic, or even tragic. 
“So much pride and courage and sensitiveness and intelligence fixed 
in a destructive deadlock through false valuation and self-ignorance — 
this,” writes Dr. Leavis, “is what makes Gwendolen a tragic figure” ( p. 
136). She is unable to comprehend the “morbid” promptings of her con- 
sciousness and too sensitive to smother them. 

Her problems are nudged into consciousness by a series of acci- 
dental meetings with a mysterious Daniel Deronda. She feels, for the 
first time, that she is being judged, not judging, and that this insuffer- 
able young man lives by a standard of excellence which she does not 
comprehend. A second shock occurs when her natural musical superi- 
ority is not admitted by competent judges. Once again, there is the pain- 
ful recognition that a higher standard of excellence exists and is mean- 
ingful to certain people. The point is made in a number of encounters. 
One side of her nature tells her that no one would look twice at Miss 
Arrowpoint if it were not for her money and social position. But the side 
of her nature which was later to be sensitized by Deronda admitted “a 
certain mental superiority which could not be explained away — an 
exasperating thoroughness in her musical accomplishment, a fastidious 
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discrimination in her general tastes, which made it impossible to force 
her admiration and kept you in awe of her standard” (ch. vi). There 
were elements in Gwendolen’s nature which responded deeply to the 
intellectual and moral possibilities of which she was now becoming con- 
scious, and there were elements which feared them. “This subjection to 
a possible self, a self not to be absolutely predicted about, caused her 
some astonishment and terror: her favorite key of life — doing as she 
liked — seemed to fail her, and she could not foresee what at a given 
moment she might like to do” (ch. xiii). 

It was at this moment that financial catastrophe overwhelmed 
her family and a “suitable” marriage seemed the only possible solution. 
Her newly awakened instincts warned her that Grandcourt was formid- 
able and deadly, that he induced “a lotus-eater’s stupor,” that he was “a 
handsome lizard of some hitherto unknown species, not of the lively, 
darting kind.” She has received warnings about his devious past. But at 
the moment of crisis, she is unable to break the old slavery to egotistic 
satisfactions; her decision is dictated by the social forces about her. A 
set of rationalizations quickly cover up the struggle: she is doing this 
for her mother. Grandcourt’s “absence of demonstrativeness” is not sin- 
ister, it merely implies that he will be easily managed; a disreputable 
past seemed impossibly remote from the “Mr. Grandcourt who had 
come to Diplow in order apparently to make a chief epoch in her des- 
tiny” (ch. xiii). Her egotism required that he be seen in this light — as 
a convenience she freely chose — and with this lie she opened a path into 
a lifetime of wretchedness. For Grandcourt was all ego — nothing can 
mar his exquisite contempt for others, no scruples hamper his will to 
command. 

This half of the book, of course, has been highly praised. It offers 
a detailed examination of the way in which a failure to heed our deepest 
awareness brings nemesis in its train. As such, it constitutes what we 
might call a negative demonstration of the thesis George Eliot wishes 
to propound. The positive side of the thesis, the account of a man who 
follows his deepest awareness and achieves Salvation, has been damned 
by nearly all critics. It centers on Daniel Deronda, a youth who has little 
egotism and a large supply of those “natural sympathies” which Gwen- 
dolen so longed to possess. Because of these advantages we are asked 
to judge him by a higher standard than applies to Gwendolen. His 
temptation is not worldliness but spiritual sloth, an unwillingness reso- 
lutely to seek out and risk a course of action that is consonant with his 
nature. As a young man “he longed to have a sort of apprenticeship to 
life which would not shape him too definitely and rob him of the choice 
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that might come from a free growth.” He errs on the side of “reflective 
hesitation,” “questioning whether it were worth while to take part in 
the battle of the world: [a common mood for] young men in whom the 
unproductive labour of questioning is sustained by three or five per cent 
on capital” (chs. xvi, xvii). What forces him out of this mood is a 
“natural sympathy” first with Meyrick and then with Mirah. He sees that 
“A too reflective and diffusive sympathy was in danger of paralysing in 
him that indignation against wrong and that selectness of fellowship 
which are the conditions of moral force” (ch. xxxii), and so looks about 
for some external event or inward light which would urge him into a 
definite course of action, compress his will. To his dismay, he finds what 
he seeks in Mordecai, a penniless Jewish visionary. Here we come again 
to the theme of elective affinities, “that mutual influence of dissimilar 
destinies” which so intrigued George Eliot. Deronda had gone to Mor- 
decai for a particular piece of information: if he got the information he 
wanted, he wouldn't go further and ask why Mordecai seemed to have 
some expectation from him which was disappointed. At this point, “he 
experienced, as was wont with him, a quick change of mental light, 
shifting his point of view to that of the person whom he had been think- 
ing of hitherto chiefly as serviceable to his own purposes. . . . ‘It might 
be that he had neared and parted as one can imagine two ships doing, 
each freighted with an exile who would have recognised the other if 
the two could have looked out face to face. Not that there is any likeli- 
hood of a peculiar tie between me and this poor fellow. . .. But I wonder 
whether there is much of that momentous mutual missing between 
people who interchange blank looks, or even long for one another’s ab- 
sence in a crowded place’” (ch. xi). 

Mordecai insists that Deronda has a mission, that he was put on 
earth to fulfill the dreams and aspirations of the Jewish people. Deronda 
must choose — either he accepts or rejects this proposition. On the face 
of it, it is absurd. Deronda sensibly considers the possibility that his 
friend’s visionary excitement may have turned his wishes into an over- 
mastering impression, causing him to read a series of accidental meet- 
ings as a divine fulfillment. “Was such a temper of mind,” he asks him- 
self, “likely to accompany that wise estimate of consequences which is 
the only safeguard from fatal error, even to ennobling motive?” The logi- 
cal answer was no — but Deronda takes more into account than logic. 
There may be cases where “a wise estimate of consequences is fused in 
the fires of that passionate belief which determines the consequences it 
believes in. The inspirations of the world have come in that way too: 
even strictly measuring science could hardly have got on without that 
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forecasting ardour which feels the agitations of discovery beforehand, 
and has a faith in its preconception that surmounts many failures of 
experiment. And in relation to human motives and actions, passionate 
belief has a fuller efficacy. Here enthusiasm may have the validity of 
proof, and, happening in one soul, give the type of what will one day 
be general.” Mordecai may be a sort of saving mutation or spirit: “No 
formulas for thinking will save us mortals from mistake in our imperfect 
apprehension of the matter to be thought about. ... perhaps an emotional 
intellect may have absorbed into its passionate vision of possibilities 
some truth of what will be — the more comprehensive massive life feed- 
ing theory with new material, as the sensibility of the artist seizes com- 
binations which science [later] explains and justifies” (ch. xli). 

Deronda is persuaded of this — perhaps he is the only one who 
is — and goes off on his nebulous mission. Before parting, he explains 
it all to Gwendolen, and as a by-product of this meeting, she finally 
comes to see what her own problem has always been: “she was for the 
first time feeling the pressure of a vast mysterious movement, for the 
first time being dislodged from her supremacy in her own world. .. . all 
the troubles of her widowhood and wifehood had still left her with the 
implicit impression which had accompanied her since childhood, that 
whatever surrounded her was somehow specially for her” (ch. xliii). 
She now feels a shock greater than jealousy; she feels humiliation, an 
awareness of the continuous egotism which has blocked her access into 
a wider and freer realm of being. She is now ready to join those others 
who are forerunners of the new dispensation. 

Here then, is George Eliot’s final account of the way in which 
sympathy or the lack of it, egotism, operate to effect our destinies. The 
burden of her work had emphasized the ways in which men were con- 
ditioned and determined; here was an effort to redress the balance. 
We may look upon it, to borrow a phrase from Professor Trilling, as an 
effort “to make us aware of the particularity of selves, and the high 
authority of the self in its quarrel with its society and its culture.”!* The 
task seemed urgent enough and was undertaken, one might almost say, 
as a 

Her failure to be convincing in that part of the work given over 
to Daniel Deronda cannot be explained on the grounds that she had 


16 Lionel Trilling, Freud and the Crisis of Our Culture (Boston, 1955), Pp. 33- 
17 In “Leaves From a Notebook” she gives, as marks of a serious writer, an ability to 
“animate long known and neglected truths” and to make, “by a wise emphasis here, 
and a wise disregard there, . . . [a] more useful or beautiful proportion to aims or 
motives” ( Essays, pp. 362-363). 
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outgrown her genius — after all, the Gwendolen Harleth aspect of the 
book has received the highest critical acclaim. The failure, if we accept 
it as that, may lie in the method of presentation or in the difficulty of 
handling ideas of this sort in works of realistic fiction. It may be that 
any convincing account of a hidden or non-perceptual base to human 
experience requires some other genre for its presentation — the romance 
or dream vision forms might be suggested. In works of this sort, elements 
of fairy tale, of psychomachia, and of the traditional quest theme are 
accepted as a matter of course. In this case a critic could argue that 
the failure to satisfy the normal expectations of novel readers constitutes 
the basic flaw. ( Poets and romance writers are licensed to handle varie- 
ties of experience which violate conventions of verisimilitude that hold 
for novelists. A novelist makes one sort of contract with the reader, a 
poet or romancer another, and violations are punishable in any critical 
court.) This line of reasoning ignores the fact that George Eliot (and 
most great writers ) commit themselves only to the vaguest of contracts 
(in this case, to the proposition that “art is the nearest thing to life... 
a mode of amplifying experience and extending our contact with our 
fellow-men beyond the bounds of our personal lot”). She was entitled 
to ignore the conventions agreed upon by the bulk of her middle-class 
readers if they got in her way. After all, a writer of fiction is traditionally 
entitled to deal in what might have been, what may be, or even what 
is not. 

A second critical approach might ignore the genre argument, 
pointing instead to the need for a more evocative, even distorted, lan- 
guage if an author is to convince us of the reality of little known modes 
of being. Dr. Leavis seems to take this tack when he contrasts her 
“ethical” vision with Lawrence’s “religious” awareness, basing his dis- 
tinction on stylistic grounds.1* The danger here has been indicated by 
Winters and others, namely, that it does no sort of justice to the ideas of 
a writer. It is an important controversy but I will not get into it at this 
point. 

Instead, I want to close by pointing to the limitations of a nar- 
rowly literary concern with the “success” or “failure” of individual works 
of art. Such a concern does not do justice to the interest of a literary work 
of any magnitude; for that interest may have wide ramifications in a 
number of directions. Thus, it is commonly held that the novel was 
a principal means of spreading and refining the ethos of the middle 
class, its hopes and aspirations, its sense of reality. As we have seen, 


18 F, R. Leavis, D. H. Lawrence, Novelist (London, 1955), pp. 110-112. 
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George Eliot and many others (I have instanced Matthew Arnold ) were 
aware that the heart was going out of that ethos, that it no longer per- 
suaded to action. It is significant that they related this failure in liberal, 
humane culture to the earlier failure in the powers of conviction which 
religious ideas exercised. The “culture” of Eliot and Arnold had its roots 
in those ideas: their language of sympathy and fellow-feeling, of sweet- 
ness and light, had been designed to replace the anachronistic language 
of theology. George Eliot, especially, was looking for some way of re- 
juvenating the attitude of mind which supplied conviction and dyna- 
mism to the holder of these beliefs. She was not prepared, as was Pater’s 
Marius, to settle back in a supine and passive aesthetic admiration of 
an attitude which had lost all contact with social actualities: “Revela- 
tion, vision, the seeing of a perfect humanity, in a perfect world, he had 
always set that above the having, or even the doing, of anything. For 
such vision, if received with due attitude on his part, was, in reality, 
the being something, and as such was surely a pleasant offering or 
sacrifice to whatever gods might be, observant of him.”!® These are the 
terms in which the interest of Daniel Deronda comes clear. It was a 
response to this liberal failure, a last effort to break new ground in an 
effort to persuade readers of the need for moral awareness and the 
significance of individual endeavor for the general good. The earlier 
liberal cry of freedom from external domination, laissez-faire, had be- 
come a mockery; and with the triumph of “the historical method” ethical 
values seemed increasingly irrelevant to the field of social dynamics and 
power politics. Ideas and ways of behavior were seen as historically 
conditioned and transient. Even science, with its magnificent technical 
equipment and its record of achievement, could offer no particular goals 
outside its own field. The area of determinism in human life seemed to 
expand every generation. Given this situation George Eliot was driven 
to the effort we have indicated, an effort to expand the area of human 
freedom by breaking through the usual accounts of the way we are 
psychologically determined. It seems to me that her pioneering steps in 
this direction have never received a due attention. 


Brandeis University 


19 Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean (London, 1896), p. 346. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON SOCIAL HISTORY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY * 


Proressor Asa Bnriccs has recently argued that the writing of English social 
history has been stultified by an obsessive concern with the writing of English 
political history; that the latter has been accorded something of an exclusive 
and superior status, and has been separated artificially from social history, 
which has been left to cultivate barren ground. “At worst,” Professor Briggs 
observes (a bit harshly, perhaps), “social history is thought of simply as a 
history of everyday things; at best it is a series of unconnected separate 
studies, a description of backgrounds rather than an analysis of problems.”! 

For Professor Briggs social history is deserving of a better fate. Indeed 
he conceives of — and for that matter practices —a kind of social history which 
admits of no inferiority to the traditional political history. It is, as Professor 
Briggs once called it, total history; or as others call it, structural history. It 
seeks to fuse the political and the economic within a framework of social 
categories and statistics. The political, in short, becomes but one aspect of the 
totality or structure of society; and the object of the historian presumably is 
to analyse the interrelationships of the several aspects of society, hoping per- 
haps ultimately to uncover the dynamics of social change. 

Professor Briggs believes that the French write much more of this 
kind of social history than do the English. Modesty, however, forbids him to 
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mention his own work, and that of his disciples, who are bound to become 
more numerous. The imagination of the mid-twentieth century, whatever its 
national milieu, is deeply interested in the machinery of society, past and 
present, being at once apprehensive about the state of contemporary society 
and correspondingly anxious to learn how to remedy its defects. In this sense 
we are all sociologists now. Instead of remaining unpopular, Professor Briggs’ 
social history is likely soon enough to face a different danger: that of becom- 
ing a shallow orthodoxy in which glib references to the “structure of society” 
— a phrase already much on our lips and pens — will assume the character of 
universal explanations. 

Apart from its congeniality, there may also be the virtue in Professor 
Briggs’ history of helping us resist the blandishments of the old-fashioned 
political ‘history — especially in the study of nineteenth-century England 
where those blandishments have been both powerful and unfortunate. The 
prestige of political history was such that its vocabulary was too freely and 
uncritically transferred to the description of society. That vocabulary was 
usually derived from past political controversies, and an overly simple lan- 
guage of social class thus became a conspicuous part of it. As Professor 
Briggs has pointed out in an illuminating essay on middle-class consciousness, 
the language of class appeared in England after 1780, as society became more 
fluid and as aggressive men (especially in the middle classes) used the new 
language to assert and vindicate their newly won autonomy.” Since this 
language was intended primarily to serve the purposes of social competition 
and polemic, it was bound to have its deficiencies as the language of social 
analysis. Generally speaking, it was rhetorical and dramatic; and in retrospect 
it perhaps tells us more about the motives of middle-class politicians and their 
modes of expression than about the shape of society; more about Richard 
Cobden, for example, than about the lower classes or the middle classes or 
the landed aristocracy. In particular, the use of class terminology told us too 
little about the complexity of the social structure and too much about simple, 
easily recognisable attributes of social classes. It was also deficient in its con- 
ception of social change, being founded apparently on the notion that society 
was deeply and irrevocably committed to fierce antagonisms. Social develop- 
ment thus presented itself as a series of cataclysms, as conspicuous events 
rather than as a process which began and ended obscurely. 

A case in point — with which this article largely concerns itself — is 
the course of the landed aristocracy in nineteenth-century England. For 
Richard Cobden that class, having scarcely the right to exist, could be briefly 
and simply summed up as fainéant and feudal, an illegitimate survival of an 
outworn social order, which met an appropriate fate in 1846 when the repeal 
of the Corn Laws brought about its downfall. This point of view is not un- 
familiar. It has been fashionable enough with later historians who have 
generally taken little trouble to scrutinise the social structure of rural and 


2 “Middle-Class Consciousness in English Politics, 1780-1846,” Past and Present, IX 
(1956), 65-74. 
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aristocratic England, apparently assuming that its development stopped short 
sometime in the eighteenth century and that the fossil remnants were abruptly 
swept away — if not in 1846, then in 1832 with the Reform Bill, or in the 
1870's with the agricultural depression. That aristocracy underwent a gradual 
process of transformation throughout the nineteenth century, simultaneous 
with the general transformation of society, has been a far less fashionable point 
of view among historians. 

Inasmuch as Professor Briggs’ history encourages the student to pick 
up the stick of historical investigation at its social end, we might expect it to 
be proof against the more fashionable view of aristocracy in nineteenth-cen- 
tury England. Yet in his own admirable history of nineteenth-century England 
to 1867, The Age of Improvement, Professor Briggs does not wholly escape 
the Cobdenite point of view. Although he does not abruptly destroy the 
aristocracy at some point between 1780 and 1867, he does tend to take it for 
granted, much as if it were a kind of permanent backdrop for the real stage 
business which went on in Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester. One feels 
that the general historian of nineteenth-century England should look upon 
his subject from the windows of farmhouses, Anglican vicarages, and the man- 
sions of the nobility quite as much — and with as much sympathy and atten- 
tiveness — as he jooks upon it from urban windows. 

Assuming that this may be a profitable exercise for historians, what 
ought to be said on the subject of aristocratic transformation? What follows 
here is scarcely a systematic answer. It is merely a discursive attempt at 
raising some questions which have been prompted in part by a reading of the 
books listed at the head of this review article. Of these books, Some Memories, 
the autobiography of the late Lord Percy of Newcastle, is the most noteworthy. 


I 


As the seventh son of the seventh Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Percy came himself of one of the greatest of landed families. Born in 1887 he 
grew to manhood during a time which saw the splendour of such families — 
and particularly that of the Percies — still substantial. In the years immedi- 
ately before World War I, he served in the British Embassy in Washington, 
and he learned there both to understand and to admire a society very different 
from his own. After the War he turned to politics, first as Member of Par- 
liament, later as President of the Board of Education from 1924 to 1929, and 
finally as Cabinet Minister for a brief period in 1935-36. There was more than 
a touch of Tocqueville in the working of Lord Percy’s mind: it was acute; it 
was historical and philosophical; it was the sort of mind given to brooding 
over its varied experience, and capable of seeing through the cant of 
politicians and professors.* 

Lord Percy felt strongly that something was wrong with the phrase 
“governing class,” when it was applied to the English aristocracy. “That 


8 There are some interesting essays on Lord Percy in the Durham University Journal, LI 
(1959). 
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muddleheaded phrase,” he writes in his autobiography, “never ceased to irri- 
tate me.” He thought it muddleheaded because its customary usage failed to 
make clear in what sense or senses the English aristocracy was a governing 
class. In Lord Percy’s view the aristocracy was seen to best advantage as a 
governing class, not at Westminster, but in the localities. At Westminster its 
function was apt to be more decorative than substantive; it relied heavily on 
the services of the “whole time professionals”; it was apt to be at a loss when 
faced by the impersonal forces of public opinion. In the localities, however, 
aristocracy came into its own. Here, on its estates, and in those places con- 
tiguous to its estates where family influence was direct and personal, the 
political genius of aristocracy worked most happily. As Lord Percy puts it, 
“large private responsibilities do tend to form in their possessors a certain 
talent for public affairs. A certain talent, but one that is apt to be restricted in 
its range.” A landowner, great or small, “could manage men with whom he 
could talk, but he was uncertain in judging public opinion or in conducting 
public debate.” Social relations were for him personal relations; “what is now 
called ‘social conscience’ would have seemed to him dangerously irrespon- 
sible, because impersonal.” 

If Lord Percy is correct, then the historian of aristocratic decline may 
have a clue about where to begin: not in the second or third quarter of the 
nineteenth century but earlier, sometime in the last half of the reign of 
George III. He might well ask himself how the aristocracy got itself involved 
in a new and uncongenial kind of public life, one which was increasingly im- 
personal, increasingly a matter of public opinion, a life of meetings, associa- 
tions, and newspapers. Were the politics of public opinion imposed on the 
aristocracy from below, or did the aristocracy, in part, have its own reasons 
for adopting new forms of public life? The answer to these questions is prob- 
ably to be found in a study of the politics of the localities, where the historian 
might well scrutinise the behaviour of Whig landed families at that little 
known institution, the county meeting, and among those little known men, 
the farmers of England. 

If some day we learn more about these matters, it may then become 
evident that the history of the English aristocracy in the nineteenth century 
is less straightforward, more ironical, than Lord Percy — or for that matter, 
most historians — allow; that aristocracy, like mankind generally, knows 
from moment to moment less well than it cares to think where it is going; and 
that the English aristocracy, or some part of it, helped to create the un- 
aristocratic world of public opinion in more ways than merely by passing the 
great Reform Bill. The consequences of what took place roughly between 
1780 and 1832 were slow in manifesting themselves, particularly to the Eng- 
lish aristocracy itself. No catastrophe ever burst over it like some terrible 
thunderclap. The social process — even though for the aristocracy a dis- 
integrating and hostile process — was not too unkind; less unkind certainly 
than some historians would have it. © 

It seems to have worked in such fashion as to obscure its true nature 
and to preserve the illusion in many minds that all was well, or at least was 
not seriously deranged. If some landed gentlemen were alarmed by the first 
Reform Bill and its corollary, the repeal of the Corn Laws, they were in large 
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measure comforted by the persistence of the landed interest in Parliament, 
by the abatement of anti-aristocratic feeling (except for a brief interval dur- 
ing the Crimean War) in the 1850's and 1860's, by the prosperity of High 
Farming, by the continued leadership of the great landowners in agricultural 
enterprise. If the growth of expert administration and a merit civil service 
ultimately proved anti-aristocratic, that growth (as Dr. MacDonagh has 
pointed out)* was itself slow in being recognised. If the 1880's saw the break- 
up of the landed interest in the House of Commons, it also saw the spectacular 
resurrection of the Hatfield Cecils. If in the same decade the Local Govern- 
ment Act put an end to that unrepresentative county parliament, the Quarter 
Sessions, that act did not prevent the seventh Duke of Northumberland and 
other landed gentlemen from playing a leading part in the new local govern- 
ment by County Council. 

The illusion of stability may also have issued from that side of 
aristocratic life which is sometimes ignored: the side which Lord Percy has 
in mind when he describes landed families as belonging to a “service” rather 
than a “governing” class. They bred, he writes, “good regimental and ships’ 
officers in the army and navy, but not so often good staff officers; good parish 
parsons, but not so often good bishops of a State Church; good Indian civil 
servants who were more at home in their districts than at Simla.” This “serv- 
ice” side of English aristocratic life probably expanded in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. This is also a subject worth examining; it may be that 
the connection between the army and the landed aristocracy was closer in 
1900 than it had been in 1870, in spite of the abolition of the purchased 
commission; and it may be that increased imperial responsibilities drew in- 
creasingly on landed families for administrators. Such things may have helped 
hide from aristocratic eyes the real facts of the changing position of the 
aristocracy in society. At any rate, there seems to have been little pain, little 
despair. 

Even the consequences of the agricultural depression of the 1870's 
and later were probably less drastic than historians have generally thought. If 
some landed families suffered a sharp reduction of their agricultural rents, 
there was often at hand a large income from non-agricultural resources to 
soften the blow — in some instances large enough to permit ample indulgence 
in the pleasures of a plutocratic society. It may be, moreover, that even 
landowners who were largely dependent on their agricultural income success- 
fully maintained their rents so long as their tenants were less closely tied to 
wheat than to dairy farming. This is a subject which obviously needs statistical 
measurement:°® what was the state of landed finances between 1875 and 1914? 
how many landowners in these years lost their estates? 

The three-volume autobiography of Sir Lawrence Jones casts some 
light on the subject of agricultural depression and aristocratic decline. His 


* Oliver MacDonagh, “The Nineteenth Century Revolution in Government, A Re-ap- 
praisal,” Historical Journal, I (1958), 52-67. 

5 D. C. Marsh’s The Changing Social Structure of England (London, 1958) measures 
many useful things such as the growth of population, the size of families, and occupa- 
tional distribution, but it measures little of use to the historian of aristocracy. 
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family were Norfolk squires, and Norfolk being among the most severely 
afflicted of the agricultural counties, their rents fell sharply. Even in Norfolk, 
it would seem, the fall in rent would have signified less if Sir Lawrence’s 
grandfather had not lived lavishly and bred a large and expensive family, As 
it was, indebtedness and a shrunken income put a stop to their being, as Sir 
Lawrence puts it, in A Victorian Boyhood, “a representative family of the 
Norfolk squirearchy, making do somehow with a butler, house-keeper, foot- 
man, cook and kitchenmaid, three housemaids, two laundry-maids, two 
nurses, a coachman and groom, four gardeners, two game-keepers, two wood- 
men and two estate carpenters.” 

They were not, however, compelled to sell the estate. Instead they 
resorted to that traditional method of retrenchment — shutting up or, as in 
their case, renting the big house, and going to live on the Continent. Like 
encumbered landowners for centuries before them, Sir Lawrence and his 
family had no thought of leaving their home forever. The pull of the Norfolk 
countryside remained unbroken: “Cranmer Hall and the Cranmer estate were 
always in the background of my father’s thoughts and mine.” Eventually, 
after World War I, as he tells us in Georgian Afternoon, Sir Lawrence returned 
to Cranmer. But by that time he had made a career for himself in the City as 
an investment banker, so that Cranmer could at best be a holiday or week-end 
home; what was more, the business of being a landlord (as Sir Lawrence 
found) was very different — unpleasantly different — from what it had been 
in his father’s or grandfather’s time. 

“It is often said,” Sir Lawrence writes, in Georgian Afternoon, “that 
it was the first World War that swept away forever the pleasant, privileged 
life of the English country-house.” The truth is, of course, that English 
country-house life — still pleasant and privileged enough by North American 
standards — is even yet not quite extinct. What is gone, and for that matter 
began to go well before 1914, is that instinctive sense of exclusiveness which 
marks an hereditary aristocracy. However perfunctorily landed families may 
have presided at Westminster, they saw themselves both there and in the 
localities as hereditary governors, governing as of right. For some time they 
have no longer entertained this conception of themselves. Somewhere after 
1870, perhaps, they began to stop believing in it; so one might infer, at any 
rate, from their quiet acquiescence in a withdrawal from traditional forms of 
behavior, especially in politics. This withdrawal needs an historian: to trace 
the changes in the surface of political life, to go to the root of social relations 
in the locality, and most difficult of all, perhaps, to get within that primary 
group of aristocratic society, the aristocratic family. 


II 


Closer study of the aristocratic family might well deepen our under- 
standing of aristocratic society. Lord Percy rebukes the historian — with 
some justice — for trifling with the subject. His own family, he writes, be- 
longed more to the 1870’s than to the 18g0’s, being characterised by arduous 
labour, high seriousness, and parental control; “it was a disciplined home, of 
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the kind that social historians like to classify as ‘evangelical’; but the classifica- 
tion is, perhaps, a little obtuse.” Gospel Christianity, he suggests, was less at 
work in such a family than a code of conduct, an inherited discipline. 

It is unfortunately true that there may be some obtuseness in the 
classification — especially when the historian is blinded by what can only be 
described as that bourgeois censoriousness which sees aristocracy as inherently 
given to indolence, license, and extravagance. In fact aristocracy is not always 
and everywhere given to such vices. And where it is not, the historian may 
rather simplemindedly seek to account for what seems to him so unusual an 
aristocracy by appealing (if he can) to the spectacular influence of bourgeois 
austerity in the shape of evangelical religion. This is all of a piece with the 
kind of social history apt to be nurtured by the older political history. 

There may, however, be some truth worth extracting here. Admittedly 
Lord Percy is right to draw our attention to an element in aristocratic family 
life which is often overlooked. We need only read Lord Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son to appreciate the importance of family discipline; how often his 
monotonously re-iterated injunctions sound like those of a Victorian pére de 
famille. In Lord Chesterfield’s case we may be sure that he was moved not 
by gospel Christianity but by what Lord Percy in his autobiography calls the 
fear of “infectious idleness that haunts a leisured society.” Yet it needs also to 
be remembered that family discipline, for reasons not altogether clear, may 
falter — as it did in a significant number of aristocratic families in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. This was the society in which George IV 
grew up — perhaps as Dr. J. H. Plumb says in The First Four Georges, 
the most licentious aristocracy in England since the Middle Ages. That 
this partial breakdown was in the course of time largely overcome may have 
had more to do with the influence of evangelical Christianity than Lord Percy 
has seen fit to mention. Its impact on English aristocratic life is a large sub- 
ject -— and one, it may be fair to say, which has as yet only been examined 
somewhat superficially. 

Whatever the precise role of evangelical Christianity in re-affirming 
the traditional structure of authority in the aristocratic family, that structure 
of authority seems to have been largely restored by the 1830’s. Five or six 
decades later, however, it was in a more precarious state than ever before. 
“What had been known as ‘good society’,” according to Lord Percy, “was in 
a state of disintegration; the tone of a no longer really leisured class was 
being set by its younger, rather than by its eldest, sons; and, in consequence, 
the manners of the ‘nobility and gentry’ (to use the phrase of a much earlier 
day) were becoming the manners of the club and the mess [and the Stock 
Exchange] rather than of the drawing-room.” 

How had this come about? Unfortunately Lord Percy does not pursue 
the matter; but some of the remaining books under review may help suggest 
some tentative lines of analysis. The forces of change exerting their pressure 
on the aristocratic family were perhaps as much external as internal: on the 
one hand, the pressure of the Great Society, as summed up in London’s West 
End; on the other hand, the pressure of changing needs within the aristocratic 
family itself. 

If we begin with the first, it is plain enough that the society of Lon- 
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don’s West End was no longer what it once had been —a sort of enlarged 
family party resting on a widespread system of aristocratic kinship. That sub- 
stantial degree of exclusiveness which had marked it in the early nineteenth 
century was now largely gone — broken into by the abolition of religious 
tests for membership in Parliament and public office, by the prodigious 
growth of new forms of wealth, and not least by the personal example of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and the so-called Marlborough House set. The new 
men (and women) who found their way into the society of London’s West 
End also found their way into country-house society; the marriages of dukes 
and ducal heirs in the 1870’s and 1880's may provide some indication of 
what was happening. 

The late W. S. Adams in his Edwardian Portraits, which runs the 
gamut of notable Edwardians from Baden-Powell and Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
to E. D. Morel and Edward VII, proposes the thesis that Edward “deserves 
recognition as the architect of the Monarchy in its contemporary phase,” that 
he democratised the monarchy, brought it closer to “the requirements of the 
class structure of British society.” It may be, however, that in seeking out the 
architects of the modern British monarchy, we ought to begin earlier than the 
public career of Edward VII, with (as Dr. Plumb has done) the extended 
and unprecedented royal tours of George IV in the first year of his reign. 
Still Mr. Adams has a point. George IV’s tastes were in large measure those 
of a cultivated aristocracy. Edward VII's were in large measure the tastes of 
a parvenu wealth luxuriating in bewilderingly diverse and novel modes of 
conspicuous consumption. In that sense, perhaps, Edward was a better demo- 
crat than George IV, a more notable architect of the modern monarchy. 

By and large “the late Victorian Age and its flash Edwardian epilogue” 
(to use G. M. Young’s phrase) was a coarse, exuberant, comfortable age. 
We still celebrate it today in an endless flow of memoirs — even of its “pro- 
fessional beauties” like Lily Langtry whose career is still of sufficient interest 
(in the publishers’ opinion) to warrant the printing of two largely uninterest- 
ing chronicles curiously alike in their dreary anecdotes. The age obviously 
excites, if not our sympathy, then our envy; the Edwardians had their 
pleasures without the anxieties of the mid-twentieth century. They had (or 
more precisely, their upper classes had) a seemingly endless round of gaiety: 
the Season, the Turf, Cowes, the Riviera, German spas — all of which Mr. 
James Laver has profusely and admirably illustrated in his Edwardian Prome- 
nade from contemporary photographs and sketches. What gargantuan meals 
they ate, how numerous the courses, each course punctuated by a suitable 
wine; what immense wardrobes they acquired, such a multitude of hats, such 
a wealth of feathers! And lastly — and here our nostalgia becomes acute — 
they had servants, they had houses that were homes. Thus, even Mr. Mac- 
queen-Pope — neither a landed gentleman nor a man of wealth by social 
origin — cries Give Me Yesterday in his volume of reminiscences. 


Such was the external pressure of the new plutocracy on the aristo- 
cratic family. What were the internal pressures? Of these we might begin 
with those generated by eldest sons — or by some eldest sons. The auto- 
biography of the present Duke of Sutherland, Looking Backward, may help 
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provide us with some insight into what moved them. Try first to imagine the 
sort of autobiography which the present Duke’s ancestors, the third Duke of 
Bridgewater and the first Duke of Sutherland, might have written, if ducal 
autobiography had then been a fashionable pursuit. The Duke of Bridgewater 
would probably have written about his familiar intercourse with engineers 
and projectors, about the problems of building canals and developing coal 
mines, about the hazards of investment in such enterprises (some economic 
historians have seen fit to elevate him to the dignified status of entrepreneur). 
His successor, the first Duke of Suiherland, who inherited for his lifetime the 
Bridgewater canals and mines, would probably have written about the finan- 
cial success of these enterprises, about the re-shaping of his agricultural 
estates in Scotland and in Staffordshire — as in fact his agent, James Loch | 
did — and perhaps about the political fortunes of his family. 

Such matters, however, receive little or no attention in the present 
Duke’s autobiography. Born in 1888 he grew up in an age when, as Lord 
Percy puts it in Some Memories, the economic function of his family had 
grown attenuated, “as they become the good managers, rather than the enter- 
prising developers, of their estates and royalty owners instead of mining 
promoters.” Although the Duke’s autobiography refers nowhere to his finances, 
one may guess pretty safely that by the late nineteenth century a good part 
of his income came from stocks and bonds; even the first Duke had acquired 
large holdings in the stock of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. This 
was a remote, impersonal kind of wealth, bereft in some degree of local 
responsibility — the consequences of which were perhaps enhanced by the 
decline, if not disappearance, of the Duke’s family interest in politics. The 
temptation, therefore, may have been great to take up those pursuits which 
fill quite a few of the pages of his autobiography: polo at Hurlingham; hunt- 
ing wild boar near Bordeaux, with his cousin, the Duke of Westminster, who 
imported a pack of Cheshire hounds into France for the sport; or spending 
part of each winter abroad, either yachting or big-game hunting in Africa or 
India. Not that these were wholly unworthy pursuits nor the Duke’s an un- 
worthy life: he was Lord Lieutenant of his county and served in important 
capacities during the first World War. But they composed a different social 
pattern from that of his ancestors — the differences being symptomatic of 
a break-away from the traditional behaviour of eldest sons who in the develop- 
ment of their estates, the performance of local duties, and the conduct of their 
family’s political interest, gave a meaningful coherence to aristocratic life. 

It is possible that younger sons had shown the way to eldest sons, thus 
contributing their share to the pressures at work within the aristocratic family. 
So far as the great families were concerned, younger sons had generally re- 
mained within the ambit of aristocratic society: either in semi-idleness or in 
family politics or government office or the Church; they had rarely made 
their way into the City or the professions. The growth of opportunities for 
such a career, especially the limited liability company and its respectable 
directorships, the great expansion of the professions, and perhaps the pressure 
of a rising standard of living on the relatively modest fortunes of younger 
children, as well as (possibly) the newly-felt striving for independence — all 
these things gave rise to an exodus of younger sons into the City and the 
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professions at the same time as wealth and the professions made their way 
into country-houses and West-End society. By the Edwardian period, these 
several worlds had begun a merge into something freer, more cosmopolitan, 
less exclusive: a world adequately enough described in Sonia Keppel’s 
Edwardian Daughter or Colonel Cripps’s Life’s a Gamble: the world of 
stockbroking and racing, of the Bucks Yeomanry and country-house week- 
ending, of Ouida and Elinor Glyn: a world in which the old society was being 
dissolved as aristocratic families lost their traditional function and coherence 
and a new society was coming to birth: it produced an Edwardian youth like 
Col. Cripps who (judging from his memoirs) was always to remain an Ed- 
wardian youth, and a future architect of British collectivism, the Colonel's 
very different brother, Sir Stafford. 


It would be unfortunate to leave the impression that late Victorian 
and Edwardian upper-class society was overwhelmingly banal. In fact it had 
its sophisticated coteries, traces of which were to be found in those country- 
houses frequented by George Moore and memorialized in his letters to Lady 
Cunard, and more substantial traces wherever the “Souls” and Wilfrid 
Blunt’s Crabbett Club foregathered. Blunt was himself a man of unusual dis- 
tinction: among other things, a Sussex landowner, a Justice of the Peace, a 
Master of Fox Hounds, a breeder of fine horses, a prodigious traveller, a poet, 
a defender of unpopular causes at home and abroad. In his slightly pedestrian 
essay on Blunt, Mr. Adams draws no moral from his extraordinary life. But it 
may serve to remind us, as Lord Percy puts it, that aristocracy “does not run 
to types, and its best fruits are apt to be a little out of season.” It is apt to 
breed eccentricity and individuality — and this may constitute its chief virtue. 

Discursive as it may have been, if this essay suggests that some useful 
questions may be asked on the subject of aristocratic decline, it will have 
served its purpose. It is too often thought that we have little to learn about 
nineteenth-century England, that its story has been clearly and thoroughly 
told once and for all. But the truth of the matter is rather different. Has not 
Sir Lewis Namier assured us that we ought not to be complacent about our 
knowledge of the nineteenth century, that from the historian’s point of view 
it might well be summed up as “the unknown century”? The hiatus between 
what we think we know and what in fact we do know is perhaps plainest 
when we come to expounding the nature of society in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land. Paradoxically enough, it is this kind of society which has been offered 
as a model for the shape of society in many different places and at many 
different times in human history, from the Greek city state in the ancient 
world to the province of Canada in the late eighteenth century. 
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Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography, by 
JoceLyN Barnes; pp. 507. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson: London, 1960, 42s.; McGraw- 
Hill: New York and Toronto, 1960, $8.50 
and $8.65. 


To VictorIAN ENGLAND came Henry James 
and Joseph Conrad to describe not merely 
the end of Britain’s greatest century but the 
demise of a whole way of life. The two 
émigrés gravitated seemingly by some pro- 
found intuition to the little area on the globe 
from which are measured all the distinctions 
that signify the Western manner of thinking 
of time in terms of space, as if proximity to 
the observatory at Greenwich might afford 
the point of view from which best to see 
whatever was past or passing or to come. 
Their temperaments were as different as the 
geographical directions from which they 
came. James had the New World’s confidence 
that the evil of Europe was something meas- 
urable, something limited, finite, and human; 
while Conrad had the Eastern suspicion that 
the regressive capabilities of Europe were 
boundless. The two writers had such deep 
insight into international complications that 
both had to wait for recognition until history 
caught up with private vision. The entrance 
of the United States into World War II 
brought to a close American isolationism and 
made possible the rediscovery of American 
literature as the product of writers who all 
along had been participating in the contin- 
uum of Western experience. Thus Henry 
James won an audience after 1940 that in 
another time might have thought him iso- 
lated and cut off from whatever was sig- 
nificant in American and European life. In 
similar fashion, the revelation first of German 
madness and then of Russian implacability 
in the decade 1940-50 liberated for Conrad 
an audience that was not paralyzed as it 
might once have been by fears that he was 
simply a “romantic” or else a “nihilist.” It 
was an audience that had caught up with 
Conrad’s prophetic “choice of nightmares.” 
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Conrad’s fiction emerged in its late-Vic- 
torian context as something unique and 
strange. He was the only novelist writing in 
English to have entered the Victorian world 
from the eastern side of Europe, and he had 
already confronted some ominous facts of 
autocracy and guilt about which most Euro- 
peans were still naive. He had experienced 
long before the turn of the century a certain 
apathy and fear not generally felt in the West 
until perhaps the Stalin-Hitler pact of 1939 
or the betrayal of central Europe in 1945 by 
Russia and the Allies. When a child, Conrad 
had accompanied his parents on their exile 
as political prisoners deep into the heart of 
Russia; he knew political terror before he was 
eight years old. Furthermore, as a mature 
man Conrad had seen for himself what hor- 
rors European colonialism could manage to 
create and to stomach in the center of Africa. 
He had also had the chance to inspect vari- 
ous outposts of progress on the remote is- 
lands of the South Pacific. By a process of 
giant triangulation he had precisely located 
the moral position of Europe in the psychic 
life of modern civilization at a moment when 
the White Man’s Burden was turning out to 
be something very heavy, perhaps even 
crushing. 

Thus when Conrad arrived on the literary 
scene of the 18g90’s he was a man peculiarly 
equipped to make some important judg- 
ments. And these judgments — despite mani- 
fest struggles with inhibitions and repres- 
sions that converted almost every one of his 
novels into a kind of personal disaster — he 
did make; and he made them in the most 
suggestive images to be found in all pre-1914 
fiction of what has since become our contem- 
porary nightmare. In the works of his major 
period (from Lord Jim in 1g00 to Victory 
in 1915) he looked back on the Victorian age 
and its Elizabethan beginnings with a sense 
of loss very different from the usual end-of- 
the-century nostalgia, and he looked forward 
into our present time with a kind of desola- 
tion that illuminates and explicates the most 
acute modern despair. That these apprehen- 
sions were offered in the act of an unremit- 
ting creative effort unequalled by any novel- 
ist in English during the fourteen years which 
preceded the First World War, we have been 
slow to realize. But by that effort, made while 
nations of the West were gathering them- 
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selves for the plunge into the destructive 
experience of the twentieth century, Conrad 
brought the provincial English Victorian 
novel into relation with contemporary Euro- 
pean political history and thus into relation 
with the future — including the future of the 
novel. If, as Lionel Trilling has said, James 
had the imagination of disaster, Conrad had 
the actual knowledge of it. 

Conrad must inevitably prove a most dif- 
ficult subject for his biographers. He was an 
exceptionally secretive writer whose novels 
are ambiguous, perhaps permanently ambig- 
uous, autobiography. How secretive he was 
even to those who fancied themselves inti- 
mately acquainted with him can be seen in 
so simple a thing as his taste in poetry. Ac- 
cording to Richard Curle, Conrad liked only 
the poetry of Keats. Mrs. Conrad thought her 
husband’s favorite poetry was that of Arthur 
Symons. Symons, meanwhile, was under the 
impression that he had introduced French 
poetry to Conrad, but Conrad had surprised 
Austin Harrison and Frank Harris with his 
ability to quote extemporaneously and at 
length from Baudelaire. It is well to remem- 
ber that (as Miss Katherine Haynes Gatch 
demonstrated years ago) Conrad knew and 
made use of so esoteric a work as Villiers de 
L’'Isle-Adam’s Axel; and it is interesting to 
speculate on Yeats’ curious comment that 
Conrad was a visitor to his circle. 

Until the appearance of Mr. Jocelyn 
Baines’ Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography, 
Conrad had not been lucky in his biogra- 
phers. The defects of the late Jean Aubry’s 
Vie de Conrad (1947) and his earlier Joseph 
Conrad: Life and Letters (1927) are well 
known and need not be described here. Mr. 
Richard Curle and Mr. E. H. Visiak dupli- 
cated Jean Aubry’s error of reading Conrad’s 
fiction as barely concealed autobiography. 
Mr. Baines does not make this mistake; he is 
very far from taking fiction as life or, for that 
matter, life as fiction. He is skeptical of 
legend and has done excellent work on the 
question of whether Conrad’s traumatic ex- 
perience in the late 1870's involved a duel or 
an attempted suicide. Mr. Baines on this mat- 
ter marshals the evidence and advances his 
hypothesis in what amounts to a most per- 
suasive reinterpretation of the character of 
Conrad as a young man. Conrad’s years at 
sea and his transition from seaman to novelist 


are treated with admirable clarity; Mr. Baines 
reveals that many years before the appear- 
ance of Almayer’s Folly Conrad was already 
an ambitious and energetic would-be writer. 
And though Mr. Baines might have offered a 
deeper analysis of Conrad’s marriage, his con- 
stant awareness of the writer’s whole life in 
relation to its numerous significant episodes 
is especially commendable. Thus Mr. Baines 
offers the first sustained, lucid, objective, and 
carefully-researched biography in English 
of a writer who is one of England’s most im- 
portant novelists and among Europe’s most 
compelling voices. It is a major achievement 
in the biographical study of Conrad. 
Unfortunately, it is something less than a 
major achievement in the literary criticism of 
Conrad’s fiction. Mr. Leon Edel in his Lit- 
erary Biography speaks of the critical biogra- 
phy as “a biography which seeks to delineate 
the subject in terms of the works and by a 
critical discussion of these is able to convey 
some picture of the creating mind or person- 
ality.” In the light of these words Mr. Baines’ 
performance seems impaired by noticeable 
prejudices in matters of literary criticism. 
For reasons best known to himself Mr. Baines 
involves his biographical study of Conrad in 
an intermittent and sniping warfare against 
what one deduces must be ghosts of New 
Criticism. He also occasionally indulges in 
the disparagement of the critic or the criti- 
cism from which he is borrowing his insight. 
On page 399 he writes: “There is also a curi- 
ous literary source which has been pointed 
out by Katherine Haynes Gatch. There can 
be little doubt that in choosing the name Axel 
for the hero of Victory, Conrad had con- 
sciously in mind Villiers de L’Isle Adam’s 
Axel; the fact that Conrad had originally 
called his hero Augustus Berg only reinforces 
the link because this is very close to Axel’s 
title, Comte d’Auersperg (or d’Auersburg as 
it sometimes appears). How far Conrad in- 
tended the parallel to go is a moot point; and 
some of the similarities which Miss Gatch has 
ingeniously discovered are tenuous.” But the 
point is not that Miss Gatch may have inger- 
iously discovered some tenuous similarities. 
The point is that on the large issue of Con- 
rad’s use of Axel in his important late novel 
Victory she is right and that her discovery 
throws considerable light on the creative 
processes of Conrad’s mind. Mr. Baines’ as- 
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sumption of superiority over the critic whose 
idea he is taking seems unwarranted and 
ungracious. 

This ambivalence towards critics and 
criticism can be seen in another form in the 
asterisked note on the bottom of page 388 
which reads thus: “Devotees of psychologi- 
cal symbolism might, however, care to think 
-about the following: the lonely, isolated 
Flora, whose father has been in prison, is 
Conrad; like Conrad, Flora rebels against the 
life mapped out for her by her guardians 
and escapes into the arms of Captain An- 
thony (for Conrad, it is the British Merchant 
Navy); but in attaining her freedom, her 
father has to be sacrificed (with Conrad it 
is his father’s ideals).” Here Mr. Baines ap- 
pears reluctant to take the responsibility for 
the act of psychological-literary criticism 
which he—and no one else —is making; 
whoever the anonymous devotees to whom 
he refers may be, it is not likely that they or 
anybody else will be grateful for the super- 
ficial psychological equation made in this 
note, even if the condescending tone in which 
it is given be discounted. At times Mr. Baines 
seems even to patronize Joseph Conrad. For 
example, in an asterisked note on the bottom 
of page 249 Mr. Baines offers his view of the 
famous “destructive element” passages in 
Lord Jim. The note reads: “Lord Jim, 214. 
Conrad makes these passages more obscure 
than they need be by using ‘dream’ in two 
different senses: first as an ideal image and 
then equated with life.” The phrase “more 
obscure than they need be” has a strangely 
prim sound to it — as though Conrad’s imag- 
ination, along with Lord Jim, had been 
caught in a bit of a mess and needed to be 
tidied up. These examples must suffice to 
illustrate Mr. Baines’ uneasiness in handling 
the “critical” part of his critical biography. 
The strong sense of biographical fact that 
makes him so daring and trustworthy an ex- 
plorer of the enigmas of Conrad’s life seems 
to have exacted as its price a too great restric- 
tion on the use of imaginative power and 
sympathy in the critical interpretation of 
Conrad's fiction. 

But once again — Mr. Baines’ achievement 
in Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography is 
notable and to be acknowledged with grati- 
tude. By a fateful choice Joseph Conrad 
chose to write for the English-speaking 
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world. In that world Mr. Baines’ is the first 
major biography to appear — and it is a very 
good piece of work. 

A. M. 
Indiana University 


Chartist Studies, edited by Asa Briccs; pp. 
iv + 423. Macmillan: London, 1959, 42s.; 
St. Martin’s’Press: New York, 1959, $9.00. 

Public Order in the Age of the Chartists, by 
F. C. MarTHER; pp. ix + 260. Manchester 
University Press: Manchester, 1959, 32s. 6d.; 
Barnes and Noble: New York, 1959, $6.50. 


“Our COUNTRY MAY be compared to a bed- 
stead full of nasty, filthy, crawling Aristo- 
cratic and Shopocratic bugs. In answer to 
our calumniators who say we wish to destroy 
property, I answer that we will not destroy 
the bedstead, but we will annihilate the 
bugs.” It was language such as this (in a 
speech by a Chartist extremist, Julian Har- 
ney, in 1839), coupled with widespread dis- 
order, that caused many members of the 
“respectable” classes in England to fear in- 
surrection three times in the ten years after 
1838. Yet, curiously enough, a movement 
which had aroused such fears and com- 
manded the adherence of millions at its peak 
was to be the subject of but one narrative 
history in the rest of the Victorian period — 
that by a participant, R. G. Gammage. The 
reasons why Chartism aroused so little in- 
terest until Julius West and Mark Hovell 
tackled the subject about the time of the 
First World War would go far to illustrate 
not only the broadening interests of histo- 
rians but also the changing social pattern of 
Britain in the years from 1848 to 1918. 
Though much has since been written about 
Chartism and its antecedent movements, the 
approach for the most part has been national 
or biographical. Chartist Studies, on the other 
hand, consists of seven essays on local Chart- 
ism and three studies of particular aspects of 
the movement, the whole being connected 
with two interpretive and summary chapters 
by Professor Briggs. Some localities which 
played key roles have had to be excluded — 
e.g., London and Birmingham — but the 
areas dealt with have been carefully selected 
to illustrate how the movement varied from 
its rural to industrial, Scottish to Welsh set- 
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tings, and, an important point, even within 
these settings. 

Rather than altering the main outlines of 
Chartist history as it is known, these studies 
refine and qualify, or amplify, the generaliza- 
tions that have been made by previous his- 
torians. It is made quite clear, for example, 
that to speak of the British “working class” 
as a homogeneous group with common griev- 
ances and aims in the 1840's is as mistaken 
as generalizing about the “industrial North.” 
Chartism took one distinctive form in Man- 
chester, the “showpiece of the Industrial 
Revolution,” dealt with by Donald Read as 
a classic example of class conflict between 
cotton-masters and operatives (though, per- 
haps to eschew the obvious, Mr. Read does 
not mention that foreign member of the 
Manchester “master class,” Friedrich Eng- 
els). It took another form in Leeds, also a 
town of the industrial north, as J. F. C. Har- 
rison points out in a lucid essay. Leeds Chart- 
ism in turn differed in its moderation from 
much of the West Riding, where the slowly 
dying victims of the new technology, the 
handloom weavers, were apt to react with 
the violence of desperation. And Leicester 
Chartism, as Mr. Harrison remarks, “needs 
to be seen first through Midland eyes.” 

Turning to the studies of rural areas, the 
same complexity emerges. Chartism failed to 
appeal to the farm laborer, as Hugh Fearn 
demonstrates in his study of Suffolk, because 
of the laborer’s isolation and his vulnerability 
to intimidation by his employer. In Somerset 
and Wiltshire, discussed by R. B. Pugh, the 
same generalization holds true for the coun- 
tryside for the most part, but a decaying cloth 
industry in the small towns provided a fertile 
field for proselytizing from Bath. Welsh 
Chartism, however, contained an agrarian 
element. In explanation, David Williams 
writes in his admirable essay, “Nonconform- 
ity . . . proved to be the chief, if not the 
sole, emotional link between the rural and 
the industrial workers.” 

In its other aspects, Chartism was also 
far from a simple phenomenon — a point em- 
phasized by Lucy Brown’s succinct discus- 
sion of Chartist opposition to the Anti-Corn 
Law League and Joy MacAskill’s sympa- 
thetic study of the Chartist Land Plan. As 
Professor Briggs remarks in a penerating in- 
troductory essay, studies such as these “add 


an extra and necessary dimension to the 
Chartist story. A new narrative history of 
Chartism, long overdue, cannot be written 
until the local histories have been more ade- 
quately treated.” To local and special studies 
might be added the necessity for published 
full-length biographies of such key figures as 
O'Connor and Bronterre O’Brien. (Alex Wil- 
son, responsible for an excellent study of 
Glasgow Chartism, might well turn his gift 
of witty and mordant characterization to 
biography. ) 

That the Chartist demand for democracy 
was doomed to failure through peaceful 
means, given the attitude of the governing 
classes of the time, is made plain in F. C. 
Mather’s concluding essay in Chartist 
Studies. Only by revolution could the move- 
ment have succeeded; and in his own book, 
Public Order in the Age of the Chartists, Mr. 
Mather raises some interesting questions 
about the possibilities of a successful Chart- 
ist insurrection, had it been attempted. If the 
Chartists were disunited about the use of 
force and lacked adequate arms, on the other 
hand England in 1839 was, in Elie Halévy’s 
much-quoted phrase, virtually “a country 
governed without police.” 

Just how weak the civil forces of public 
order were at the beginning of the Chartist 
pericd is convincingly shown in Mr. Mather’s 
scrupulously-researched study of the ma- 
chinery of control available to government. 
Before the Chartist disturbances goaded Par- 
liament and reluctant local authorities to 
action, only London possessed a modern pro- 
fessional police force. Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, on the eve of the July riots of 1839 
could muster a miscellaneous force of but 
thirty constables and watchmen; and public 
order in turbulent rural areas depended on a 
few scattered, inefficient, and uncoordinated 
constables. Even when the violent disturb- 
ances of 1839 led to the passage of a Rural 
Police Act, the bulk of the country was sur- 
prisingly slow to adopt its provisions, which 
were permissive. To the working-class belief 
that the new police were an instrument of 
class domination was added the parsimony of 
county magistrates, “who, as principal land- 
owners, had a vested interest in keeping the 
rates down.” So with the towns: the author 
declares flatly that even by 1848, “There was 
no increase in the number of well-policed 
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boroughs” — “well-policed” meaning ade- 
quate in numbers and training. 

Given such a system, the Home Office 
was dependent, in the last resort, on the 
army. (By comparison with the local magis- 
trates, the general officers on whom the 
restoration or maintenance of order rested 
emerge very favorably —as at Peterloo in 
1819.) But, given a simultaneous rising over 
widely-separated areas, it is Mr. Mather’s be- 
lief that there would have been grave diffi- 
culties in putting it down. It was the grow- 
ing awareness of this fact, coupled with the 
closer-to-home experience of local rioting, 
which made the Chartist period a turning 
point in police reform — though, the author 
concludes, “The task of applying it in a uni- 
form fashion to the counties and boroughs of 
England was a long way from having been 
accomplished” by 1848. 

Other illuminating insights are provided 
by Mr. Mather’s study. When government 
asked Parliament for legislation to deal with 
the threat of disorder in 1839, it was for an 
improved police system, not such repressive 
laws as the Six Acts of twenty years before — 
another example of institutional development 
in the so-called “Age of Laissez Faire.” The 
author also shows that, while the Home Office 
under the Conservative Sir James Graham 
was quicker to employ force in dealing with 
unrest than the Whig governments of the pe- 
riod, Peel and Graham were more concerned 
to consider the causes of discontent than 
were their Whig counterparts. 

If this excellent study could have been 
expanded, one would have liked to see Mr. 
Mather deal rather more with the other side 
of public order. Given his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Home Office papers and the 
Metropolitan Police Reports, an extension of 
his treatment of the puzzling insurrectionary 
plot of late 1839 would have been welcome. 
It may be added that, perhaps because of his 
long immersion in the documents of author- 
ity, the author sometimes seems to adopt the 
view that all public disorder is a reprehen- 
sible thing. Is there not, as many extreme 
Chartists put it, “a sacred right of resistance 
to oppression”? 

Most of the writers of these two books 
must have had some personal experience of 
the “Black 1930’s.” One wonders if the next 
generation of British and American histo- 
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rians, growing up in increasingly comfortable 
and conservative societies, will find Chartism 
equally fascinating. 

A. R. ScHoYEN 
Syracuse University 


Henry Sidgwick and Later Utilitarian Po- 
litical Philosophy, by C. Havarp; 
pp. 197. University of Florida Press: Gaines- 
ville, 1959, $4.50. 

This Little Band of Prophets: The Story of 
the Gentle Fabians, by ANNE FREMANTLE; 
pp. 256. Allen and Unwin: London, 1960, 
28s.; New American Library: New York, 
1960, 75¢. 


UrmrrariANisM 1s A_ hydra of political 
thought. Cut off its head and it grows an- 
other. Few men have been satisfied with 
Benthamism, a modest tentative set of work- 
ing hypotheses. Even its disciples demanded 
more: James Mill, a complete deductive sys- 
tem; and John Stuart Mill and Henry Sidg- 
wick after him, a rounded spiritual doctrine 
that filled their private emotional needs as 
well as the public test of the Greatest Happi- 
ness. They hoped to perfect Bentham’s Utili- 
tarianism; instead they nearly destroyed it. 
Yet at the same time that Sidgwick offered 
his pale academic version at Cambridge, a 
new generation of true Benthamites founded 
the Fabian Society in 1884 and spread their 
master’s vigorous gospel from London soap- 
boxes. Bentham once wistfully hoped to es- 
tablish a great Utilitarian sect. He did, and 
its members were Fabians. 

William C. Havard and Anne Fremantle 
have now added chapters to the long history 
of English Utilitarianism, and though the 
style and quality of their books is very differ- 
ent, they begin with the same question. What 
was the Utilitarian heritage and what did 
Sidgwick and the Fabians make of it? 

Professor Havard first offers the time- 
worn attack on Bentham’s thought, repeated 
from Sidgwick and the standard old-fash- 
ioned texts: its supposed “mechanistic theory 
of knowledge, its affinity for psychological 
hedonism, its extreme individualism” and its 
“sweeping deductions . . . made from ex- 
tremely narrow premises about human na- 
ture.” He then seeks to show what new ele- 
ments Sidgwick, a born eclectic with a meta- 
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physical bent, borrowed from Reid, German 
thought, and Comte, and added to Utilitar- 
ianism, thereby revitalizing it. This “restate- 
ment” included a “dualistic metaphysics . . . 
derived from common sense philosophy .. . , 
the recognition that ethical ends are appre- 
hended intuitively, [and] the expanded use 
of historical method.” 

Dr. Havard is Sidgwick’s advocate, 
doubting neither the validity of his picture 
of Bentham nor the superiority of his “infi- 
nitely more subtle” alternative. Both Sidg- 
wick’s conception of Benthamism and his al- 
ternative to it are, however, doubtful. In his 
first and most influential book, The Methods 
of Ethics (1874), Sidgwick superimposed 
his own image on Bentham. A professional 
scholar preoccupied with theoretical analyses 
in private ethics, Sidgwick assumed that 
Bentham’s concerns were the same. They 
were not. Bentham offered no ethical theory, 
but a series of prudential rules for judges and 
legislators, forced to make practical deci- 
sions. This misconception was bad enough in 
1874, but to repeat these distortions and 
clichés today after thirty years of active 
Bentham scholarship, one must be Rip Van 
Winkle. Dr. Havard ignores the fine work of 
C. K. Ogden, C. W. Fverett, and David 
Baumgardt on Bentham; of Hayek and St. 
John Packe on Mill; of Professors Brebner 
and Hutcheson to overthrow Dicey’s myth of 
Bentham’s “laissez-faire individualism.” 

This is of course secondary. Dr. Havard’s 
main purpose is to show what Sidgwick’s 
ideas were, and how vast an improvement 
they are over the defects of Benthamism. 
What evidence does he offer? 

He might have set Sidgwick in a context 
of late nineteenth-century economic and po- 
litical life, and shown that the extension of 
the franchise by the Reform Act of 1867, the 
development of party machinery, limited lia- 
bility companies, and labor unions served to 
make Bentham in some ways obsolete. So to 
consider Sidgwick would have been true and 
useful. He might then have claimed that 
Sidgwick, sensitive. to these historical 
changes, remodeled Utilitarianism accord- 
ingly. 

He might have shown Bentham and Sidg- 
wick as types of minds: the one a confident 
nominalist; the other, a hesitant intuitionist. 
He could then plausibly have argued that 


Sidgwick’s ideas are more common and com- 
fortable. He might have explored the history 
of ideas and explained in detail how Sidg- 
wick was influenced by German idealism 
and Comtean sociology. These explorations 
too would have been true and useful. 

But Professor Havard does none of these 
things. His study is limited, he admits, to “an 
outline of . . . [Sidgwick’s] major conclu- 
sions.” It is little more than a series of pre- 
liminary uncritical reading notes that take 
authority at face value. He nowhere gets 
down to cases: Bentham says X; Sidgwick 
says Y; Y is better than X because. . . . He 
asserts but does not demonstrate. Just how 
is Utilitarianism improved by an appeal to 
intuition? In what way is Sidgwick “infi- 
nitely more subtle” than Bentham? Dr. 
Havard denounces Bentham for rationalism 
and deductivism, and praises Sidgwick for 
supplying an empirical corrective. Unfortu- 
nately, his quotations do not bear him out, as 
he himself seems to recognize. Sidgwick’s 
chief talent was exactly the same as Ben- 
tham’s — exhaustive verbal analysis. 

In the end, the difficulty of making a case 
for Sidgwick lands Dr. Havard in confusion. 
“Sidgwick’s conclusions on the institutional 
structure of the modern state seem . . . pro- 
saically orthodox,” yet “The unique quality 
of [his book] Elements of Politics lies in the 
originality of its approach to the study of 
institutions. . . . Beneath the surface... , 
however, the disturbing problems of the lib- 
eral state are always present.” Indeed they 
are, but Dr. Havard has not shown that Sidg- 
wick was aware of them. 

The Fabians, however, were — passion- 
ately; and the future of British political 
thought was theirs. Their middle-class con- 
sciences tormented by working-class misery, 
they ignored Sidgwick’s timid dessicated 
analyses and called for action. And what a 
noise they made! They demanded bread and 
provided circuses, spectacular three-ring cir- 
cuses crowded with brilliant iconoclasts and 
crackling with energy. 

For their dazzling performance, Mrs. 
Fremantle had a front-row seat. Though 
known in this country for her interest in reli- 
gious thought (she is the editor of two other 
Mentor books, The Age of Belief and The 
Papal Encyclicals), she was a niece of Bea- 
trice Webb (“Aunt Bo”), and even as a child 
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she was acquainted with the great (“J. Ram- 
say MacDonald . . . came to lunch at my 
special request on my seventh birthday”). In 
the 1935 election she was herself the Labour 
Party candidate for St. George’s Westminster. 

She has now written a popular history of 
the Fabian Society, from its origins in 1884 
as a tough-minded offshoot of the more “spir- 
itual” Fellowship of the New Life to its 
triumph after 1945, when the victorious La- 
bour Party enacted most of the socialist pro- 
gram the Fabians had drawn up over fifty 
years before. It was a bitter triumph, she 
feels, for the Welfare State is a bleak un- 
happy place; in her Fabian sister’s phrase, a 
“lower-middle-class inferno.” Even the lead- 
ing Fabians soon found their own doctrines 
emotionally empty. Graham Wallas left the 
Society; Beatrice Webb first solaced herself 
with prayer at St. Paul’s and then with Com- 
munism; and Shaw flirted with totalitarian- 
ism. For her part, Mrs. Fremantle turned to 
Catholicism and it is perhaps natural that, for 
all her sympathy and appreciation, she never- 
theless condemns the Fabians for lacking a 
sense of sin. Neither Shaw nor Beatrice Webb 
“faced ... the total bankruptcy of man, 
nor admitted his need of redemption.” 

This is an ambitious book; it is also an un- 
even one. Mrs. Fremantle has undertaken 
to tell several stories at once, with varying 
degrees of success: the origin and growth of 
Fabian doctrines; their economic, social, and 
political background; the development of the 
three main Fabian instruments of socializa- 
tion — the Labour Party, the London School 
of Economics, and the New Statesman; and, 
not least, vivid thumbnail sketches and amus- 
ing gossip about the leading Fabians — Shaw, 
the Webbs, Wallas, Hubert Bland, H. G. 
Wells, G. D. H. Cole, and Harold Laski. 
These anecdotes are the best things in the 
book, for they are often first-hand and ring 
true. 

But the further Mrs. Fremantle wanders 
from her own experience, the less trustworthy 
she becomes. She is also very repetitive and 
inconsistent. Three times, for example, she 
tells us that Sidney Webb’s spiritual father 
was J. S. Mill as Bentham was Wallas’. It is 
then surprising to learn of “Sidney Webb’s 
beloved Jeremy Bentham and... Wallas’ 
mentor John Stuart Mill.” 

Some of her explanations are oversimpli- 
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fied and facetious; others do not explain. 
“Haldane explains who the ‘Souls’ were: 
‘There was a group of well-known people 
nicknamed the Souls’.” Her style is breezy 
and colloquial, but often jarringly inelegant: 
Shaw is “a real dear of a friend,” and Hubert 
Bland’s assorted natural children are “illigits.” 

Above all this book lacks measure. It is an 
undisciplined mish-mash of sex and gossip, 
history and doctrine, the trivial and impor- 
tant, the relevant and irrelevant. Mrs. Fre- 
mantle has collected a great deal of interest- 
ing material but evidently could not bear to 
throw any of it away. The editing is slovenly. 
Some quotations are annotated; others are 
not. The footnotes are a private shorthand, 
usually listing neither author nor title but 
only the date of publication and/or page 
number. Mrs. Fremantle has nearly sabotaged 
her own book. 

All the same, it is amusing, intelligent, 
and generous. The pity is that with a little 
effort it could easily have been much better. 
It is full of jewels — without a setting. 

Mary Peter Mack 
Columbia University 


Economic Elements in the Pax Brittanica: 
Studies in British Foreign Trade in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by ALBERT Henry IMLAH; 
pp. xv + 224. Harvard University Press: 
Cambridge, Mass., 1958, $6.00; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: London, 1958, 48s. 
Fluctuations in Trade, Industry, and Fi- 
nance: A Study of British Economic Devel- 
opment, 1850-1860, by J. R. T. Hucues; pp. 
xviii + 344. Clarendon Press: Oxford, 1960, 
45s.; Oxford University Press: New York, 
1960, $7.20. 


THESE TWO BOOKS are representative of a new 
kind of economic history which has come to 
the fore since 1938: an economic history 
which is concerned with observing long-term 
trends and fluctuations, with defining the role 
of state policy in economic development, and 
with calculating refined sets of statistics, 
rather than with tracing the economic for- 
tunes of individuals, groups, firms, and indus- 
tries. Hughes and Imlah will find a place 
alongside Ashton, Cairncross, Hoffmann, 
Matthews, Rostow, Schlote, and Thomas on 
our bookshelves. 
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During the nineteenth century peace was 
preserved on the oceans, apart from purely 
local engagements, by the sharp fact of the 
overwhelming general supremacy of the Brit- 
ish navy. This instrument of international 
order was backed by a national economy 
which, at its heyday in the third quarter of 
the century, possessed the largest coal, iron, 
cotton, and shipbuilding industries in the 
world. Through London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow were channelled the resources 
which were opening up underdeveloped 
territories at an unprecedented rate. From 
London, the world’s great financial power- 
house, there circulated a stable and accept- 
able international monetary unit — the gold 
sovereign. From mid-century the British gov- 
ernment and its dependent colonies adopted 
a free trade policy which gave the world ac- 
cess on equitable terms to the expanding 
markets of the British Empire and to the 
financial services of the City of London. 

In the past one great impediment to the 
realistic discussion and study of this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon has been the lack of sat- 
isfactory statistics of British overseas trade 
and investment during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Professor Imlah now makes his patient 
work of many years in this field available in 
an expanded, revised, and easily consulted 
form; it is now no longer necessary to rely 
on the fossilized “official” values of imports 
and exports up to 1853. Not only does Profes- 
sor Imlah provide us with refined statistics 
of imports, exports, overseas investments, 
and the terms of trade, but with many other 
useful series, stretching in some cases all the 
way from 1796 to 1913, but in most from 
1816 to 1913. Three chapters of the book 
explain the methods and sources used; the 
other three set the decision by British states- 
men to adopt free trade against the general 
background of international history in the 
late Hanoverian and Victorian eras, and ex- 
amine the success of free trade and the rea- 
sons for the failure of protection. The econ- 
omist and the statistician will go to the first 
three chapters; those seeking to understand 
the economic bases of the Victorian attitude 
toward the outside world will find sure and 
stimulating guidance in the last three. 

The adoption of free trade between 1842 
and 1860 proved to be the correct decision 
for Britain — given the world as it existed up 
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to 1914. It is true that free trade did not cure 
all the maladjustments of the national and 
international economic systems, but it cer- 
tainly enabled the British public to obtain 
better value abroad, chiefly in the form of 
imported wheat, wine, timber, cotton, wool, 
sugar, coffee, and tea, in exchange for the 
products of the highly efficient staple British 
industries (cotton goods, woollens and wor- 
steds, machinery, coal, and, later, iron and 
steel ships). It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Imlah’s researches emphasize the fit- 
ness of the conventional division by economic 
historians of the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth century into three periods: in the 
first, from the 1840’s to 1873, exports ex- 
panded at “a phenomenal, indeed, an un- 
precedented rate”; in the second, from 1873 
to about 1898, i.e. during the so-called “Great 
Depression,” development was much slower; 
and finally, 1898 to 1913 saw a “resumption 
of rapid growth in trade volumes, and, thanks 
to improvement in prices, more rapid rise in 
trade values.” 

The plan and method of Professor 
Hughes’ book, as he himself admits, owe 
much to that of Mr. R. C. O. Matthews’ pio- 
neering work, A Study in Trade-Cycle His- 
tory: Economic Fluctuations in Great Brit- 
ain, 1833-42 (1954). Like Mr. Matthews, 
Professor Hughes subjects a short period of 
British economic history, sufficiently well-en- 
dowed with reliable statistics, to a concen- 
trated and detailed analysis in the light of 
modern trade-cycle theory. Perhaps more 
than any other decade in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the decade Hughes chooses to study, the, 
1850’s, forms a coherent whole, the ideal pe- 
riod for a “decade-book.” These years wit- 
nessed the first substantial “pay-off” after the 
rigours of the post-war period. Between 1815 
and 1850 massive capital investment in new 
roads, railways, textile factories, and iron- 
works had been undertaken to prepare the 
British economy for the second stage of the 
Industrial Revolution, capital investment 
which was frequently made at the expense 
of the production of consumers’ goods. Dur- 
ing the 1850's, however, the standard of liv- 
ing of the mass of the population began to 
rise substantially and unmistakably. This 
probably accounts for the comparative neg- 
lect of the decade by economic historians. 
Less debatable than the 1820's, 1830's, 
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and 1840’s, it has evoked less violent emo- 
tions. 

By 1850 the British economy was pain- 
fully climbing out of the slump which had 
begun in 1847; the end of the slump was 
marked by the optimism generated by the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 and the arrival in 
London of the first fruits of the gold strikes 
in California and Australia — the “Currency 
Extension Act of Nature.” As the busy decade 
wore on memories of the bitter depression of 
1837-42 began to fade, just as during the 
1950's memories of the 1930's began to exer- 
cise less and less influence on current think- 
ing about social problems and economic be- 
haviour. It is true that a first-class financial 
crisis hit the British economy in 1857, mak- 
ing 1858 a year of mass unemployment and 
industrial distress. But it was the only really 
hard year of the decade, and affairs were 
soon looking up again. By 1860 the new pros- 
perity and confidence were starting to ripen 
into complacency and arrogance, although 
British businessmen still remained among the 
world’s fiercest competitors and boldest in- 
novators. But shocks were in store for the vic- 
torious Free Traders and their Liberal allies, 
the dreamers of the Peace Society. From 
1859 onwards European nationalism became 
more militaristic and protectionist and less 
revolutionary; the outbreak of the American 
Civil War and its savage course, besides crip- 
pling Britain’s greatest export industry, 
showed that the old Adam would take a lot 
of reforming. 

Professor Hughes is no Macaulay, and it 
would be foolish to recommend his book as 
easy reading. It is not; it makes tough read- 
ing, and the fact that the British statistics of 
the 1850's are both more numerous and more 
reliable than those of any previous decade 
has had a clogging effect on the narrative. 
Nevertheless, it will be a standard study for 
those who wish to see a crucial decade of the 
nineteenth century in all its economic ampli- 
tude, and Professor Hughes’ detailed survey 
should help to dispose of the myth that the 
Victorian age was essentially one of stability 
and security. In his pages we can trace mas- 
sive productive advance, a rapid expansion 
of exports, particularly exports of machinery, 
plenty of bankruptcies, and one major finan- 
cial crisis, combined with rapid subsequent 
recovery. The puzzle is: how did the Vic- 
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torans manage to give their world, as seen by 
their successors, the stamp of stability and 
eternity? 

W. H. CHALONER 
University of Manchester 


Progress and Profits in British Economic 
Thought, 1650-1850, by G. S. L. Tucker; 
pp. viii + 206. Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge and New York, 1960, 27s. 6d. and 
$5.00. 

English Theories of Economic Fluctuations, 
1815-1848, by R. G. Linx; pp. xi + 226. 
Columbia University Press: New York, 1959, 
$5.00; Oxford University Press: London, 
1959, 40s. 


NEITHER OF THESE two books offers any sur- 
prises in the way of interpretation; even the 
materials they examine have long been fa- 
miliar. The value of Mr. Tucker’s elegantly 
written study is to remind us of the dramatic 
shift of emphasis from theories of loan- 
interest in the seventeenth century to the 
theory of business profit on real investment 
in the eighteenth century. Mr. Link’s book 
provides a useful review of the ideas of a 
half-dozen major and minor writers in the 
classical period who were concerned with 
business cycles and their remedy. Both au- 
thors stress the practical problems and cir- 
cumstances of the British economy which 
stimulated theoretical discussion. The real 
interest theory which gradually overcame the 
monetary theories of the mercantilists was 
formulated largely in response to the secular 
decline in the market rate of interest from 
1650 to 1750 and the distinct variations in 
interest rates between the advanced countries 
of Western Europe. The growth of capital 
exports in the nineteenth century provided 
casual evidence of a declining yield on cap- 
ital and so gave credence to the Ricardian 
theorem of the falling rate of profit. The 
slumps of 1825, 1836, and 1847 gave rise to 
the concept of periodic cyclical fluctuations 
and produced a number of rudimentary but 
realistic explanations of the trade cycle. 

In the final analysis, however, both of 
these books leave the reader unsatisfied, 
though for different reasons. Mr. Tucker's 
treatment of the theory of profits breaks off in 
the 1850’s, thus missing the opportunity of 
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filling in the forty years that lie between 
Mill’s and Marshall’s Principles, a period 
about which we know very little. The prop- 
osition that the process of capital accumula- 
tion tends to depress the pure rate of return 
on capital as reflected in the yield of riskless 
perpetual bonds, a notion which haunted 
economists ever since the eighteenth century 
but which came to be increasingly denied in 
the 1870’s and 1880's, did not receive any- 
thing like adequate theoretical treatment un- 
til Marshall. By stopping with Mill, Mr. 
Tucker fails to take up the task of evaluating 
the body of received doctrine. 

Mr. Link’s book is disappointing because 
his account of the classical theory of business 
cycles does not venture far beyond conven- 
tional notions. The theory emphasized price 
rather than production movements, inventory 
fluctuations rather than cycles in fixed capital 
formation, speculation as the cause of cumu- 
lative expansion, and the importance of 
exogenous events. It selected as turning 
points external specie flows and pressures on 
money markets. It was deeply suspicious of 
easy money policy as a method of inducing 
recovery, and it sponsored a great variety of 
naive remedies ranging from repeal of the 
corn laws to reform of the banking system. 
Mr. Link fails to relate his analysis of this 
theory to the contemporary debate on the 
possibility of general gluts or a surfeit of 
capital. Wrenched out of context, his de- 
tailed examination of isolated theoretical ef- 
forts demonstrates that business cycles were 
recognized and discussed in the period. But 
he leaves the reader to square this discussion 
with the legend that adherence to Say’s Law 
of Markets blinded the classical economists 
to the problem of under-utilization of re- 
sources. 

Further, Mr. Link’s book grew out of a 
doctoral dissertation submitted in 1953 and 
it takes no account of literature published 
since that date. The recent empirical studies 
of R. C. O. Matthews and of A. D. Gayer and 
associates would have strengthened his analy- 
sis; the fact that he admits as much in his 
preface does not justify neglect of these 
sources. The publication of Schumpeter’s 
History of Economic Analysis in 1954 has di- 
luted much of the novelty of his conclusions; 
Schumpeter’s discussion, while very brief, is 
in some ways also more penetrating and is cer- 


tainly better integrated with the monetary 
theories of the period. 

But if they are disappointing in some 
ways, in others these two books are interest- 
ing and useful. Students of doctrinal history 
will enjoy Tucker’s fine chapter on Ricardo’s 
theory of profit. He is careful to distinguish 
the different senses in which contemporary 
authors spoke of “capital,” “the rate of in- 
terest,” and “the rate of profit,” and he deals 
succinctly with Adam Smith’s distorted view 
of previous theories of interest. The conclud- 
ing chapter of Tucker’s book, entitled “The 
Application of Theories of Profits, 1800- 
1850,” is full of interesting if somewhat dis- 
connected observations on doctrinal currents 
in the period which throw light on Mill’s 
eclectic treatment of many issues. The most 
interesting essays in Mr. Link’s book are, 
understandably enough, those on the rela- 
tively neglected writers: Thomas Atwood, 
Thomas Joplin, and James Wilson. I must 
particularly recommend the essay on Mal- 
thus, which achieves extraordinary lucidity 
on a very obscure subject. 

Mark BLauG 
Yale University 


Harriet Martineau: A Radical Victorian, by 
R. K. Wess; pp. 385. Columbia University 
Press: New York, 1960, $5.00; Heinemann: 
London, 1960, 353s. 


Harriet Martineau (1802-1876), the Lady 
of the Ear. Trumpet, was more notorious and 
only less famous than her junior, Florence 
Nightingale, the Lady of the Lamp. Norwich 
produced her and, next year, an even greater 
original, George Borrow. She was lionised at 
home and overseas, and it did not spoil her. 
After the publication of her Tales Illustrating 
Political Economy and Taxation (1831-34) 
her pen was in keen demand and her fan mail 
enormous. She delighted Dean Milman by 
telling him how she had received a letter ad- 
dressed to “The Queen of Modern Philan- 
thropists,” marked by the Post Office “try 
Miss Martineau.” Her economic mentor was 
dear Dr. Malthus, with whom she was in such 
affinity that despite his hollow palate she did 
not need her trumpet to catch his mild and 
resonant vowels. 

She was a kindly soul, fond of family and 
neighbors yet forthright and never fearing to 
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take an unpopular view. In the religious field 
she shocked her brother James by moving 
from a severe Unitarianism to agnostic free- 
thought, becoming a disciple of Auguste 
Comte, whose Positive Philosophy she trans- 
lated and abridged. She was a radical in her 
war against abuses — the exploitation of the 
working «lass, Tory protectionism, the sub- 
jection of women — and the supreme abuse, 
or rather crime, of slavery. But she was never 
in the pocket of Joseph Hume or of Cobden 
and Bright. She mistrusted Whigs, and her 
political heroes were Canning and Peel, re- 
forming Tories. In fact, she ended a liberal 
imperialist, the admirer of Stamford Raffles 
and Rajah Brooke, of John Lawrence and 
Bartle Frere. She was thus as many sided as 
she was indefatigable, and she never grew 
stale. For she followed the light of Progress 
so dear to her century and abandoned sec- 
tarian dogma for scientific truth, including 
the science which would one day be called 
sociology. 

Professor Webb’s study of Harriet Mar- 
tineau is dedicated “To the Memory of John 
Bartlet Brebner,” in whose seminar the work 
started; and in view of the prominent part 
which America played in her life, her visits 
to it, criticisms of it, and the friends she made 
there, notably William Lloyd Garrison, it is 
most fitting that an American scholar should 
give us the whole of her life story stage by 
stage, or rather place by place. Norwich, Lon- 
don, Tynemouth, America, Ambleside. My- 
self a nearly “compleat Laker” and indebted 
to the Daily News, for which Miss Martineau 
wrote, for the best account of 1851 and the 
Great Exhibition, I greatly enjoyed the three 
Ambleside chapters. “Journalism by rule” 
maybe, but also journalism at its best. And 
where Professor Webb writes “parochial” I 
would say “insular.” But the most entertain- 
ing chapter is the one on “Tynemouth — Mes- 
meric Wonders.” Harriet believed that mes- 
merism both saved and prolonged her life. 
Macaulay dismissed the whole cure by say- 
ing, “Oh, it’s all my eye and Hetty Mar- 
tineau,” and Carlyle announced that the ad- 
herence to mesmerism, added to refusing a 
pension and burning her letters, conclusively 
proved her mad. For my part, I accept the 
author’s conclusion to this well-informed 
chapter: “Anti-clericalism, scientific method, 
materialism, necessarianism, radicalism, edu- 
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cation, humanity, and martyrdom — every 
major concern of Harriet Martineau’s life was 
caught up in this new crusade. It was the 
penultimate step to positivism.” 

But some of the author’s economic history 
hardly rings true. Thus he writes, “Canning 
stood for freedom and _ non-intervention 
abroad, Huskisson for freedom and non- 
intervention at home.” On the contrary, Can- 
ning sent troops to Portugal in support of the 
Constitutional party there, troops which Well- 
ington the next year recalled; and Huskisson 
at home, when confronted with militant 
trades-unionism, supported the Act of 1825, 
which brought trades-unions once more un- 
der the Common Law against conspiracy. 
On the other hand, the author’s interest in 
Miss Martineau’s medical history would have 
pleased, surely, Victoria herself. But when 
we are told as a guess that “Miss Martineau 
was latently homosexual,” I guess the Queen’s 
reply would have been, ‘ We are not amused.” 


C. R. Fay 
Belfast 


Walter Bagehot: A Study of His Life and 
Thought together with a Selection from His 
Political Writings, by Norman St. Jonn- 
StTEvas; pp. xvi + 461. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode: London, 1959, 36s.; Indiana Univer- 
sity Press: Bloomington, 1959, $7.50; McClel- 
land and Stewart: Toronto, 1959, $7.25. 

The Spare Chancellor: The Life of Walter 
Bagehot, by AvastamrR BucHAN; pp. 287. 
Chatto and Windus: London, 1959, 25s. 


THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST in Walter Bagehot 
reveals as much about the twentieth century 
as the nineteenth. There were features of his 
thought — and his manner of expressing his 
thought — which appeal to readers who are 
not primarily or even particularly concerned 
with Victorian studies. He was analytical, 
perceptive, acute, subtle, eclectic, and, above 
all, memorable. He avoided all the isms and 
the enthusiasms which propelled his contem- 
poraries, yet he was interested in society as 
a whole and was prepared to employ literary 
and imaginative arts as well as history and 
political economy in his effortless attempt to 
understand it. Many of his books are still 
read not for the light that they throw on Vic- 
torian society or Victorian people but on all 
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kinds of society and all kinds of people. He 
himself often employed the comparative 
method, and it is just as proper today to talk 
of the need for a “Bagehot-like approach” to, 
say, the constitution of Ghana as it is to talk 
of Bagehot’s own approach to the mid-Vic- 
torian constitution. Such an approach would 
be incisive rather than rhetorical, paying at- 
tention to the social as well as to the individ- 
ual forces which create both political pres- 
sures and social institutions. It would not 
employ any one single method — for example, 
the use of statistics. And the conclusions it 
reached would be set out not in massive vol- 
umes but in sprightly, if sometimes over- 
grown, essays. 

Some would include Bagehot in the 
“Machiavellian tradition,” referring not only 
to the realism of his observation but to the 
conception of observation detached from 
action. In Renaissance Italy Machiavelli 
praised princely qualities which he did not 
share: in Victorian England Bagehot could 
propound the attractive thesis that stupidity 
was the pre-condition of political health. 
“I fear you will laugh,” he wrote in his 
second letter on the French coup d’état of 
1851 (the year of the Exhibition), “when I 
tell you what I conceive to be about the 
most essential mental quality for a free 
people, whose liberty is to be progressive, 
permanent, and on a large scale; it is much 
stupidity.” This, of course, is the very clever 
man’s approach to the moderately stupid. 
Bagehot’s thought is particularly interesting 
because he gave a very large place in it to 
the people who (he believed) did not think. 
For this reason we learn a great deal about 
English conservatism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury from his writings. “The true conserva- 
tism of Great Britain, the conservatism for 
example of the City, and of most country 
gentlemen, is of a much more moderate and 
cautious kind than party conservatives always 
allow —is a stab of feeling rather than a 
passion, a sense of content with what is rather 
than apprehension of what is to come.” 

Yet to stress the “Machiavellian” element 
in Bagehot is one-sided, just as one-sided as 
recent Italian writers on Machiavelli have 
shown that it is to stress the Machiavellian 
element in Machiavelli. Bagehot reveals 
much about nineteenth-century liberalism as 
well as conservatism. Although he remained 


intellectually aloof from many of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, he was caught up 
in his age and he can be fitted in neatly — 
perhaps too neatly — with Trollope as a rep- 
resentative liberal-conservative in Victorian 
life. G. M. Young indeed has described him 
as “Victorianum maxime.” “We are looking 
for a man who was in and of his age, and 
who could have been one of no other: a man 
with sympathy to share, and genius to judge, 
its sentiments and movements; a man not too 
illustrious or too consummate to be compan- 
ionable, but one, nevertheless, whose ideas 
took root and are still bearing; whose influ- 
ence, passing from one fit mind to another, 
could transmit and can still impart the most 
precious element in Victorian civilization, 
its robust and masculine sanity. Such a man 
there was: and I award the place to Walter 
Bagehot.” 

Both these new books on Bagehot owe a 
great debt to Young’s style of writing and 
thinking — and it is not fanciful to think that 
Young in his turn owed a great debt to Bage- 
hot. Mr. St. John-Stevas has produced a solid 
and useful anthology of Bagehot’s political 
writings, prefaced by an introduction of more 
than a hundred pages. In it he gives a brief 
biography and account of Bagehot as a writer 
and literary critic before turning specifically 
to Bagehot’s “political ideas.” As a “liberal- 
conservative” — and this phenomenon needs 
rather fuller treatment than Mr. St. John- 
Stevas gives it—he was peculiarly well- 
placed to have insights into the nature both 
of liberalism and conservatism. What he did 
not understand fully was the boldness of the 
radical mind or the quest for order of the 
system builder. In a number of interesting 
and valuable pages Mr. St. John-Stevas exam- 
ines the substance of The English Constitu- 
tion, relating what is said in it about English 
government to contemporary and subsequent 
practice. It would have been even more valu- 
able had he gone on to expand the argument 
of his last two pages that Bagehot was par- 
ticularly skilful at examining “the social and 
psychological pre-requisites of free govern- 
ment.” It is in his often apparently casual re- 
flections on the relationship between psychol- 
ogy (and sociology) and government that 
Bagehot has universal appeal, and some of 
these reflections, of course, are to be found 
not in his specifically political writings but in 
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essays like those on Sterne and Thackeray. 

Mr. Buchan’s life is pre-eminently read- 
able and in places extremely stimulating. It 
ranges widely over a number of topics some- 
times almost in the manner of Bagehot. It is 
based on no new source material, however, 
and it does not change in any material way 
impressions gleaned from other sources. It 
poses in conclusion the leading question 
about Bagehot. Had he chosen to concen- 
trate on one field of study rather than on 
four — literature, politics, sociology, and eco- 
nomics — would he have acquired greater 
depth and through greater depth greater 
standing? Wisely, I think, Mr. Buchan con- 
cludes that posterity would not have gained. 
Indeed “one can regret that, rather than con- 
centrating his talents he did not diversify 
them even more and turn historian as well.” 
The variety of interests certainly enabled him 
to break down artificial barriers in the ap- 
proach both to economics and to literature. 
He did not see the social studies as a separate 
department of human knowledge; rather he 
gave a social dimension to all his thinking 
about everything. As Mr. Buchan says, he is 
not only Mr. Young’s “Victorianum maxime” 
but also “the true ancestor of our modern 
view that the knowledge of what a society 
is really like, what drives it, what checks it, 
what distorts its judgment, cannot be gleaned 
from statistics or mere facts alone, but is as 
much the province of the literary and imag- 
inative arts as of the moral and metric 
sciences.” 

Asa Briccs 

University of Leeds 


The Cradle of Erewhon: Samuel Butler in 
New Zealand, by JosepH Jay JoNEs; pp. 224. 
University of Texas Press: Austin, 1959, 
$4.00; Burns and MacEachern: Toronto, 
1959, $5.00. 


Wuetuer Erewhon was in its cradle in New 
Zealand, as Professor Jones would have it in 
his title, or whether, as he also writes, it was 
conceived there to be taken back to England 
“supplicating softly for its birth,” such meta- 
phor encourages us to expect a study of But- 
ler’s development as a writer. During his stay 
in New Zealand from 1860 to 1864 Butler 
wrote ingenious essays on Darwin’s theory 
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of evolution in the spirit of an imaginative 
undergraduate, whereas in London between 
1870 and 1874 he wrote his most fully formed 
literary work — not only Erewhon, but also 
The Fair Haven, and the first third of The 


’ Way of All Flesh. And Professor Jones en- 


courages us further when he says in his pref- 
ace that his intention is to interpret “the 
meaning that New Zealand had for Butler's 
life and work.” Unfortunately, this objective 
often fades into the distance, and the reader 
finds himself suffocated by accounts of con- 
ditions in New Zealand at the time Butler 
was there — heavily documented accounts of 
sheep scab, and railroad building, and the 
ways of sheep ranchers — all of it no doubt 
“ore that would be smelted into Erewhon,” 
but much of it certainly of very poor grade. 
Professor Jones does confirm in detail 
some facts that most readers have merely sus- 
pected, such as that the opening description 
in Erewhon accurately represents the scenery 
in New Zealand, and that some of the puz- 
zling, non-inverted names like Arowhena 
are related to Maori names. But he is perhaps 
too anxious to attribute other less definite 
qualities in Butler's writing to the influence 
of New Zealand — his “respect for truth and 
lucidity,” for example, which, Professor Jones 
observes, “he had learned in an exacting 
school: those frontiersmen who survive are 
more often realists than not. Unquestionably, 
Butler matured and seasoned himself at 
Mesopotamia [his sheep ranch].” One sus- 
pects that much the same thing could be said 
if Butler had studied law as his father pro- 
posed, or become a clerk in the City. 
Professor Jones’ most pervasive thesis is 
that Butler lost something by returning to 
London, that he might have developed more 
fully if he had stayed in New Zealand. As 
evidence, he points to the aggressive self- 
satisfaction which dominates everything that 
Butler wrote in the 1880's (including the last 
third of The Way of All Flesh), and sees this 
as thinly disguised disappointment with his 
life in London; and he sees Butler’s regret 
at having deserted a young and struggling 
country in the great guilt which he came to 
feel for having recalled his capital from his 
friend Moorhouse. Such speculation about 
the career that Butler might have had in 
New Zealand is helpful in defining the kind 
of man he actually became, for in London 
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he had fewer friends, of poorer intellectual 
quality, than he had in New Zealand, and in 
general he made poor use of what the city 
offered. Thus, though he constantly used the 
British Museum as a place in which to write, 
he made comparatively little use of its re- 
sources: he always preferred to read one book 
intensively, and to construct his own theories 
from it — as he did with The Origin of Spe- 
cies — than to consult many. London theater 
and music (except that of Handel) had little 
effect upon him, and his immediate proxim- 
ity to the center of the literary and scientific 
world produced more intemperate reaction 
than genuine inspiration. Indeed, the diffi- 
culty is that when Butler as he was in Lon- 
don is contrasted with what he might have 
been in New Zealand, the man who emerges 
is not the interesting Butler at all, but the 
querulous man of the ’eighties; and the elu- 
sive genius of the ’seventies, who wrote all 
the books for which Butler is likely to be re- 
membered (including the best of his work 
on Darwinism), remains in the shadows. 

Professor Jones, then, leaves us still hun- 
gry for the book which he seems to promise 
--a more critical and imaginative study 
which defines the literary qualities of a book 
like Erewhon in contradistinction to the in- 
genious intellectualism of the essays from 
which it grew, or to the conditions in New 
Zealand which it used as its material. 

DantEL F. Howarp 

Rutgers University 


F. H. Bradley, by RicHarp WoLLHEIM; pp. 
288. Penguin Books: Harmondsworth and 
Baltimore, 1959, 5s. and $1.25. 

Three Traditions of Moral Thought, by 
DororHEA Kroox; pp. xiii + 355. Cam- 
bridge University Press: Cambridge and New 
York, 1959, 30s. and $5.50. 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER'S point of view Mr. 
Wollheim’s F. H. Bradley is a really excel- 
lent book. In form, it is for the most part a 
traditional philosophical commentary: except 
in a brief biographical introduction and — 
the untraditional element — a psychoanalytic 
epilogue, Mr. Wollheim is concerned to state 
Bradley’s argument in its strongest possible 
form and to examine its validity. He writes 
of Bradley not as of an “historically impor- 


tant” philosopher — once read, now only read 
about — but rather as a perennially important 
philosopher, whom it is still important to un- 
derstand as a means of penetrating into philo- 
sophical issues. 

The non-philosopher may find Mr. Woll- 
heim’s book a little difficult, as any serious 
contribution to philosophy is bound to be. 
But it is as lucid, penetrating, and thorough 
as his subject permits. Its only serious weak- 
ness is that it is too little historical. For a full 
understanding of Bradley’s problems one 
must explore his relationship both to nine- 
teenth-century German speculation and to 
such contemporaries as Bernard Bosanquet. 
Thus a good deal that puzzles Mr. Wollheim 
in Bradley’s theory of the proposition be- 
comes much clearer once it is realized that 
Bradley is struggling with problems set by 
Lotze. (There is only one reference to Bosan- 
quet and one to Lotze in the whole book.) 

Mrs. Dorothea Krook’s Three Traditions 
of Moral Thought is not historically-minded 
either; that is just about all the two books 
have in common, for all that there is nom- 
inally a partial overlap in their subject- 
matter. Mrs. Krook is a lecturer in English 
at the University of Cambridge, so we know 
in large part what to expect. Her centre of 
interest is moral-religious; her method of 
approach, even when she is discussing philos- 
ophers, is literary, rather than philosophical 
or historical; she sets philosophers, literary 
critics, creative artists side by side as expo- 
nents of doctrine. Even so, the structure of 
her book is a little surprising. There are 
chapters on Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, St. Paul, 
Hume, Mill, Arnold, Bradley, Lawrence; two 
appendices on Socrates’ and Plato’s dialec- 
tic—neither of which, characteristically, 
makes any reference whatever to the schol- 
arly literature on this much-discussed topic 
— and another appendix on the Report of the 
1958 Lambeth Conference, so far as that 
dealt with the Christian attitude to sexual 
love. 

All this, to put it mildly, is an unusual 
concatenation. Mrs. Krook has, however, a 
general theme: the emergence of a human- 
istic religion based on what she takes to be 
the central idea of the New Testament — the 
redemptive power of love — but freed from 
the supernatural elements which bulk so 
large in orthodox Christianity. The authors 
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she selects for consideration all in some way, 
she thinks, adumbrate that religion or else, 
like Hobbes, express their opposition to it in 
a particularly striking manner. 

Mrs. Krook’s method of discussion is 
scarcely likely to recommend her either to 
philosophers or to scholars. She extends to 
philosophy that mode of approach which 
her principal Victorian hero, Matthew Ar- 
nold, applied to the Bible: it is to be read as 
literature. Certainly, she admits, philosophy 
differs from, say, poetry, in so far as its char- 
acteristic mode of presentation is argument 
rather than image, but it must all the same 
be read with a literary sensibility, she tells 
us, if it is to “evoke for us a living sense of 
the qualities of things.” 

In fact, she seems to have no sense either 
of the importance of ontology in philosophy 
or of the need for precision there. (It is quite 
impossible to make out, for example, how 
she is using the concept of validity in the 
crucial discussion of it on pages 11 and 12.) 
In her eyes Bradley's doctrine in Ethical 
Studies, she writes later in her book, “would 
be seen to gain everything in self-complete- 
ness and self-coherence if love were substi- 
tuted for the will as the spring of all vital 
moral activity and the defining feature of 
the moral life.” Yet in fact, as Mr. Wollheim 
points out, for Bradley “love was a pecu- 
liarly poignant example of the inconsistency, 
of the play of contradictions, inherent in re- 
latedness.” Mrs. Krook does not even pause 
to ask herself why, for Bradley, morality was 
so obviously a matter of the will. Similarly, 
in speaking of Mill as being, in his Three Es- 
says on Religion, “impeded by his scientific 
habits of mind” she shows no consciousness, 
even, that she is begging in her favour the 
very question about which Mill felt most 
keenly. What alternative habits of mind are 
there? Arbitrariness and mere impressionism? 
One begins to fear so. 

With Mrs. Krook’s general thesis — that 
a literary training can be of help in deter- 
mining what is really troubling a_philos- 
opher, where he is uneasy, and what lies 
nearest to his heart — one need not quarrel. 
Too many philosophers, certainly, read care- 
lessly and without that deep concern to un- 
derstand which the best critics display. But 
literary sensibility is no substitute either for 
a critical understanding of philosophical is- 
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sues or for a scholarly understanding of the 
context in which a philosophical problem 
arises. If any demonstration is needed just 
how profoundly misleading a merely literary 
approach can be, it is now only necessary to 
read side by side Mr. Wollheim and Mrs. 
Krook on Bradley. But one is now moved 
seriously to ask: who is really qualified to 
write intellectual history, at a level at which 
it has to take account of the contributions of 
serious thinkers as distinct from mass ideas? 
Plato looked forward to a day when philos- 
ophers might become kings. Is it as Utopian 
to hope that philosophers might become his- 
torians, or historians philosophers? It be- 
comes increasingly hard to believe that in- 
tellectual history ought to form part of the 
province of the merely literary scholar, as it 
so largely does in England. 


JoHN PAssMORE 
The Australian National University 


The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop, by 
NicEL ABERCROMBIE; pp. xv + 539. Long- 
mans, Green: London and Toronto, 1959, 
70s. and $14.00. 


THE INTEREST OF a biography of Edmund 
Bishop is manifold. There is first the interest 
that he was without academic connections 
and altogether self-taught, one of the great 
Victorian autodidacts; and he was also one 
those learned Catholic laymen in England 
who were caught up in the complex of events 
between the Vatican Council and the tragedy 
of Modernism. His great importance, how- 
ever, is stated by David Knowles in the fore- 
word to this biography: “What Horace 
Round is to feudal studies and Maitland to 
the history of English law in the middle ages, 
so Bishop is to the history of the evolution 
of Western liturgy.” From this Lieblings- 
forschungsgebiet — a great although still neg- 
lected science which involves, though it is 
distinct from, palaeography, monastic and 
ecclesiastical history, theology, textual analy- 
sis, and more — came what may be called the 
English school of liturgical scholarship com- 
prised of such Anglican scholars as Frere 
and Legg (and their brilliant successor, 
Gregory Dix) as well as the Catholic, Bishop. 
From them and their co-workers on the Con- 
tinent came the splendid scholarship which 
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corrected the baroque excesses of Guéran- 
ger’s then necessary but limited scholarship: 
they prepared the ground for the liturgical 
renaissance of the early twentieth century 
(recently studied capably by Koenker in The 
Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a book which altogether neg- 
lects the late Victorian liturgists ). 

As a convert who in 1885 retired from 
the Civil Service at nearly forty and entered 
into a novitiate among the Benedictines, 
Bishop had much to say about the “old cath- 
olics versus converts” in England. In the 
1890's we find him re-reading Newman’s 
Apologia, with significant critical after- 
thoughts in the light of his own experience. 
“You have heard of Puseyism, Tractarianism, 
Anglo-Catholicism,” he later writes; “but 
I have lived it: lived it right from the begin- 
nings of what is now Anglo-Catholicism or 
ritualism.” There are other Catholic matters 
which can only be listed here: Bishop’s draft- 
ing of Ad Anglos and his important role in 
the persistent question of the validity of 
Anglican orders; his influence at Downside, 
lasting until his death in 1917, and touching 
the larger question of Anglo-Benedictine re- 
form, as well as such particulars as the form- 
ing of the Downside library; his contribution 
to the reformed Breviary of Pius X; his role 
in the building of Westminster Cathedral; 
and the riddle of his collaboration with 
Gasquet. 

As a scholar Bishop established vital links 
with French and German historians; like that 
of Acton and von Hiigel, his scholarship was 
broadly European. In this biography we find 
Bishop as mitarbeiter or correspondent for 
such societies as the Monumenta Germanica 
Historica, the Bollandists, and the Société de 
Yorient Latin, and Mr. Abercrombie sets out 
for the first time the story of Bishop’s role in 
such little-known but influential societies as 
the Henry Bradshaw Society and the Guild 
of St. Gregory and St. Luke. It is a tribute 
to Abercrombie’s skill as biographer that in 
his treatment of Bishop’s scholarship we 
have really two books, the first a superbly 
competent account of the work of a great 
liturgical scholar which is simultaneously a 
brilliant recreation of Bishop at work discov- 
ering his field and creating his method, and 
a fresh appraisal of his achievement and im- 
portance. Abercrombie is himself a liturgical 


scholar of standing, having published in the 
Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, that post- 
Bishop journal which mirrors so well Bishop’s 
wide-ranging yet precise kind of scholarship. 
To his biography Abercrombie adds an im- 
mensely useful bibliography of Bishop’s work 
which begins in 1870 and includes posthu- 
mous publications in 1953, and is most help- 
fully cross-indexed to discussions in the text. 
For the reading and studying of one who like 
Bishop collaborated so much and wrote elab- 
orate “consultations” (a fine example, eleven 
pages on Coronation, is given in an appen- 
dix), published anonymously, translated, and 
reviewed, this bibliography of nearly 200 
items is in itself a splendid aid, and it is in- 
dispensable for future work with Bishop’s 
scattered writings. 

The limitations of the book are few, but 
obvious and vexatious. One may with justice 
complain about the English lack of formal 
documentation: here instead of the usual 
footnotes there is a summary conspectus-type 
note for each chapter, in the back of the 
book. Thus one is presented with such state- 
ments: “I have inspected Bishop’s father’s 
will at Somerset House”; or “of the MS. ma- 
terial at Downside . . . I have used for this 
chapter various notebooks. . . .” On page 
446 the author speaks of a letter to Maude 
Petre and states (but without page refer- 
ence) that she reproduced the quotation in 
My Way of Life and, further, that this quo- 
tation “has since been given wider publicity 
through Maisie Ward’s book Insurrection 
versus Resurrection.” But Mrs. Ward, one 
finds, did not print the letter in question, a 
vital one on Bishop’s sense of having had in 
1867 a “living share in the movements of 
minds going on around me” and what he felt 
to be “the end of J.iberal Catholicism,” con- 
cluding that the layman “is not wanted in 
our Church, in our day” — so Edmund Bishop 
felt himself inter mortuos liber. Yet he more 
usually felt, as he wrote Kenneth Sisam, that 
one must work: “All one has to do is to go 
forward.” (Bishop, it must be noted, never 
knew Acton, but the influence of Acton upon 
his intellectual and moral development, espe- 
cially in the early years when he studied the 
Home and Foreign Review, was immense, 
and it was from Acton that he got his notion 
of “a special apostolate of learning.” ) 
Typographical errots are few, and the 
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index quite full. Here and there one wishes 
for fuller treatment. Gasquet’s work and 
reputation are handled very gently, and 
Coulton is nowhere mentioned. But for the 
book as a whole there can be nothing short 
of the highest praise: a splendidly equipped 
scholar has mastered his material and writ- 
ten a biography which will not be super- 
seded. 

When one thinks of the number Bishop 
aided, of those to whom he gave his own 
manuscript notes with open hand, of the half 
dozen scholars whose reputations he made — 
then there is the temptation to close like 
George Eliot and write of his effect on those 
around him as incalculably diffusive. While 
this is true, his work itself has permanent 
value: though his fame today is still re- 
stricted, Knowles has written that “among 
those most competent to speak he would be 
reckoned as not unworthy to stand among 
the few English scholars of original genius 
at the turn of the last century, whose ideas 
and influence have penetrated and germi- 
nated and are still working over the whole 
field in which they were pioneers.” Accepted 
as an equal by Liebermann, Traube, the 
Mercatis, and as master by Wilmart and 
Wormald, his work itself still stands as the 
foundation for such present-day scholarship 
as Ellard’s on Alcuin the liturgist, or Sisam’s 
on Old English manuscripts. Like Maitland 
he will continue to be read, one feels confi- 
dent, and by a widening circle of scholars. 
R. J. ScHorck 


University of Notre Dame 


Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of 
the Church of England, 1828-1860, by OLtveE 
Brose; pp. ix + 239. Stanford University 
Press: Stanford, Calif., 1959, $5.00; Oxford 
University Press: London, 1959, 27s. 6d. 


BOTH PARLIAMENTARY AND ecclesiastical re- 
form in England were delayed because the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars 
stiffened the conservatism of the ruling 
classes, and the Tory ministry of Lord Liver- 
pool was able for a decade and more to resist 
the demands of the middle classes and of the 
Dissenters, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, for constitutional change. But at length 
in 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were 
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repealed, and in 1829 the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act was passed, to be followed in 
1832 by the Reform Act. At first it was ex- 
pected, alike by those who desired and by 
those who dreaded the advance of radical- 
ism, that an entire reconstruction of English 
institutions was impending, especially of the 
Established Church. 

The supposed principle on which the es- 
tablishment rested had been given classic 
expression long ago in Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, namely that church and state in Eng- 
land were one society. The principle had 
never been completely realised, and by now 
it was in the nature of an archaism. But so 
long as only members of the Church of Eng- 
land could sit in Parliament, the principle 
seemed to be maintained. After 1828-29 it 
had obviously been abandoned, and if the 
Church of England was to continue to oc- 
cupy a privileged position it would have to 
be on some other ground. To many it ap- 
peared that the logic of the situation must 
entail the separation of church and state. 
W. F. Hook, for instance, said in 1831 that 
when the Test Act was repealed, “the State 
virtually renounced every connexion with 
religion. . . . England is now in the posi- 
tion of a man who has excommunicated him- 
self. . . . Our legislation is in fact of any 
religion, which is the same as saying of no 
religion.” 

But the evolution of institutions in Eng- 
land is not ruled by logic. No one succeeded 
in enunciating a new principle on which the 
continued establishment of the Church could 
be grounded, though Gladstone and others 
essayed the task. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment survived, with certain modifications, 
and has survived unto this day. Dr. Brose, in 
this interesting and well-informed book, 
seeks to explain how this came about. In 
doing so, she has made use of unpublished 
manuscripts in the British Museum as well 
as of printed sources. Her account of the 
matter is altogether more comprehensive than 
that given in W. L. Mathieson’s English 
Church Reform 1815-1840 (1923), though 
there is still scope for further research in this 
field, and a new life of Charles James Blom- 
field, Bishop of London from 1828 to his 
death in 1857, would be welcome. 

The main point that emerges is that a 
new relationship between church and state 
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was evolved pragmatically and empirically, 
without the question of principle ever being 
sharply defined or clearly resolved. The chief 
.craftsmen were Sir Robert Peel and Blom- 
field, and it is salutary that their part in pro- 
viding the conditions which made the Vic- 
torian church revival possible should be fully 
brought out. The Oxford Movement has 
commonly been given a larger share of the 
credit than it deserves. Without the church 
reforms that were carried out through the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, the powerful agi- 
tation in the 1830’s for disestablishment could 
not have been resisted, nor could the Church 
of England have survived as a national insti- 
tution. 

In addition to tracing the course of 
church reform and the origins and growth 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, Dr. Brose 
deals with the Church’s role in the develop- 
ment of national education as an example of 
its adaptation to its new constitutional status. 
“The premise guiding British history,” she 
says, “has always been the un-Biblical one 
of putting new wine into old bottles with the 
result that neither bottle nor wine remain 
quite the same.” But ought she not to have 
said “English” rather than “British” here? 
The evolution of church-state relations in 
Scotland followed quite a different course 
and was characterized conspicuously by a 
concern for principles. Much instruction 
might be derived from a comparative study 
of English and Scottish church history in this 
connexion, and English empiricism might 
come out of the comparison not at all badly. 
On the other hand, the statement “that there 
is in principle no inconsistency between a 
national recognition of religion and the spir- 
itual independence of the Church,” which 
Dr. Brose calls “curious” when applied to 
England, does not seem in the least curious 
in Scotland. 

It is not the case, by the way, that “con- 
vocation in its modern form” represents “the 
entire Church rather than the clergy only,” 
though the desirability of its doing so has 
often been canvassed and is still under dis- 
cussion. But a review of this book should not 
end on a critical note. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the ecclesiastical and political 
history of the period. 

A. R. VipLER 


King’s College, Cambridge 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, edited by 
K. J. Frevpinc; pp. xxiv + 456. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford, 1960, 50s.; Oxford University 
Press: New York, 1960, $8.00. 

The Heeded Voice: Studies in the Literary 
Status of the Anglican Sermon, 1830-1900, 
by MackeERNEss; pp. xvi + 158. 
Heffer: Cambridge, 1959, 21s.; Burns and 
MacEachern: Toronto, 1959, $4.75. 


NEITHER VICTORIAN AFTER-DINNER speeches 
(not even those of Charles Dickens) nor the 
huge majority of the Anglican sermons 
preached in Queen Victoria’s reign (and this 
must include even the best sermons of such 
scholars and literary men as Jowett and 
Kingsley) belong properly to what De Quin- 
cey called the literature of power. So that 
Messrs. Fielding and Mackerness have in 
common at least the choice of a sub-literary 
subject and an interest in the Victorian spo- 
ken word. Ingenuity is flummoxed to find any 
further resemblances between their books, 
which differ in scope, intention, and au- 
thority. 

Mr. Kenneth Fielding is well known as 
a Dickens specialist. He has now proved his 
devotion to his author by producing what is 
clearly going to be the’standard work in a 
rather marginal area of Dickens’ achieve- 
ment. His book interests us chiefly because 
anything that throws any light on Dickens’ 
life and personality — and indirectly on the 
novels —is bound to be interesting. Mr. 
Mackerness in his book also interests us, but 
he irritates and disappoints where Mr. Field- 
ing satisfies. His series of brief essays, sev- 
eral of them reprinted from religious periodi- 
cals, on Newman, Liddon, F. W. Robertson, 
Kingsley, Magee, and Jowett is lucidly writ- 
ten and shows a sharp intelligence at work. 
But these essays — even when buttressed by 
a short introduction and a useful omnibus 
chapter on the last three decades of the cen- 
tury — do not add up to a book, and one is 
left with an impression of sketchiness and 
haste. 

There is nothing sketchy about Mr. Field- 
ing’s The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
which has been edited with the fine care to 
be expected of one who worked alongside the 
late Humphry House on Dickens’ letters. 
The number of recorded speeches goes up 
from sixty-five in the Nonesuch Works to 
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115 here; the text has been painstakingly es- 
tablished (for the first time all existing re- 
ports of the speeches have been collated); 
and the editorial matter (introductions, head- 
notes, footnotes) draws on a satisfyingly rich 
hoard of background information. It is this 
three-dimensional background that is lacking 
in The Heeded Voice — Mr. Fielding is obvi- 
ously at home in the Victorian period in a 
way that Mr. Mackerness is not. Mr. Mack- 
erness starts numerous hares but quickly 
tires of chasing them — or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that in writing his essays 
originally for magazine publication he feared 
that his readers would quickly tire of him if 
he chased any of his hares for long. The es- 
says have been collected to make a pseudo- 
book that nibbles warily at the edges of a 
vast subject, yet one feels that at present 
there is not much more that their author 


wants to say. 

It is a main regret that one also feels that 
given time and elbow-room Mr. Mackerness 
might well be the man to produce a valuable 


study of the Anglican sermon in the Vic- 
torian era. In The Heeded Voice it must be 
said that he often seems to be caught in two 
minds between literary criticism and social 
history. In this divided state and with the 
few pages that he allows himself, he is no- 
where able to analyse a whole sermon by 
one of his chosen worthies, nowhere has time 
to ask himself the appropriate questions 
about the sermon as a literary genre and how 
it should be varied for different types of con- 
gregation, nowhere really addresses himself 
to the Anglican sermon in the preceding pe- 
riod, or to the Victorian “lay sermons” which 
are contemporary with the sermons under 
discussion. (It is curious how tentative most 
of these clerical voices sound beside Ruskin’s 
confident basso profundo in Sesame and 
Lilies.) The essay on Newman is glaringly 
inadequate — indeed for Newman, the bright 
particular star of the Victorian ecclesiastical 
heavens, Mr. Mackerness has no more than 
a grudging admiration. Among the slips that 
suggest hastiness and unfamiliarity with Vic- 
torian scenery beyond the busy metalled 
highways are the following: Miss Elizabeth 
Wordsworth becomes a niece of the poet by 
a confusion of the two Christopher Words- 
worths; we read of “St. Edmund’s Hall, Ox- 
ford”; and we are told that Newman “organ- 
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ised a religious community at Littlemore.” 
The bibliography is amateurish and uneven: 
for example, the editions consulted are an 
odd lot, and room is made for Amy Cruse but 
not for C. F. Harrold. Mr. Mackerness is 
readable throughout, but he is a good deal 
less enlightening than he might have been. 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens cheats 
expectation differently. It cannot honestly be 
claimed that this is an easy book to read 
through, but dipped into it is modestly re- 
warding in homoeopathic doses. The after- 
dinner speech is a drab lichen among the 
gorgeous blooms of the major literary kinds, 
but Dickens earns our respect for what he 
does with it. There is never the glimmer of 
an original or remarkable idea, but original 
ideas are out of place at annual banquets and 
reunions — people expect rather the conven- 
tional good sense, the good humour, the 
amiable display of decent feeling that Dick- 
ens on so many occasions so dexterously 
provided. See, for example, the speech of 
5 July 1867 at Willis’s Rooms to the Railway 
Benevolent Institution. Dickens was asked to 
preside at the dinner after the success of 
“Mugby Junction” in the Christmas number 
of All the Year Round. The essential merit of 
this speech lies in what Matthew Arnold 
would have called its adequacy, its balance 
of sense, sentiment, and humorous illustra- 
tion; indeed from any half-dozen of the 
longer speeches a heightened sense is gained 
of Dickens’ partly instinctive, partly acquired 
adjustment to the feeling of particular occa- 
sions and particular audiences. Mr. Fielding 
tells us that Dickens spoke virtually without 
notes, keeping before his mind’s eye as a 
mnemonic the image of a wheel, the separate 
spokes of which represented the heads of his 
argument. He also reminds us that Bishop 
Wilberforce (“Soapy Sam”), himself a bril- 
liant performer at banquets, thought that in 
the humble genre of the after-dinner speech 
Dickens excelled Gladstone, Disraeli, the 
Duke of Argyll, and John Bright. I have dis- 
covered only one error in the commentary. 
Mr. Fielding says that Tom Hughes stroked 
the Oxford crew of 1843. There was no 
proper boat-race that year, but at Henley in 
the summer it was his elder brother George 
Hughes who stroked the famous “Septem 
contra Camum” to victory when Menzies fell 
ill and a replacement to bring the crew to its 
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full complement of eight was rather churl- 
ishly refused. Tom Hughes followed the race 
from the bank. Mr. Fielding’s book is one 
that many Dickensians will want to add to 
their shelves. 

KENNETH ALLOTT 
Liverpool University 


The Swinburne Letters, edited by Crcu. Y. 
Lanc: volumes 1 and 2, 1854-1875; pp. 1 + 
315, vi + 378. Yale University Press: New 
Haven, Conn., 1959, $15.00; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: London, 1959, 84s.; Burns and 
MacEachern: Toronto, 1959, $18.75. 


ONE OF THESE Days critics and literary his- 
torians alike must face up to the importance 
of Swinburne, who for some time has been 
out of critical fashion and generally over- 
looked by historians. The appearance of 
Swinburne’s letters in a projected six volumes, 
of which the two now published take us 
through 593 items from 1854 through 1875, 
should do something to bring Swinburne 
again before us. In these first two volumes, 
however, there is much less of purely literary 
interest than one might have expected, and 
in spite of the editor’s argument in the intro- 
duction that Swinburne was indeed a thinker, 
these letters do not seem to support that 
claim. Of course, they in no way deny the 
claim either, but I think they will tend to 
perpetuate the opinion held by many that 
Swinburne’s poetry is devoid of much intel- 
lectual content. 

The interest of the letters is primarily 
twofold, and the first of these interests is 
ultimately of little importance to Swinburne’s 
literary position. That is the psychological 
light which the letters throw upon his per- 
sonality. A great deal of space is devoted to 
Swinburne’s interest in the birching of school 
boys and his various troubles with publishers. 
Throughout both volumes there lurks the in- 
teresting relationship between Swinburne 
and other members of his family. 

The second interest is that the letters re- 
mind us of Swinburne’s considerable powers 
as a critic, There is, for example, consider- 
able allusion in the letters to his tremendous 
activity in behalf of poets like Blake and 
Shelley. The editor recalls T. S. Eliot’s state- 
ment that Swinburne’s critical judgment is 


rarely in error, and the letters support that 
assertion. The fact that he admired the poets 
he did in the previous generations indicates 
that his own position in literary history might 
be reconsidered. A good argument can be 
made that Swinburne, not Tennyson or 
Browning, is the link both in criticism and 
poetry between the early nineteenth-century 
romantics (now that Blake is in and Shelley 
is comirig to the forefront) and the twentieth 
century. Furthermore, it was Swinburne who 
felt the influence of French poetry and there- 
by became a link too between English and 
French symbolism. This does not necessarily 
make him the greatest poet of his generation, 
but it should make him a perpetually inter- 
esting one in literary history. 

I agree with the editor of the letters that 
Swinburne is a great poet; it is unfortunate 
that the letters do almost nothing to help us 
understand that greatness. They stand in re- 
lation to Swinburne’s work much as Joyce’s 
letters stand in relation to his. They have 
none of the intellectual excitement of the let- 
ters of Yeats, who was surely influenced by 
him, or of those of either Blake or Shelley, 
whom he so greatly admired. In fact, the let- 
ters are rather dull, and this curiously enough 
is their fascination, considering the talents of 
their author. 

The editor, Cecil Y. Lang of Syracuse 
University, provides a good introduction in 
which he argues convincingly in behalf of 
Swinburne as poet, translator, and critic, but 
less convincingly (though just as vigorously ) 
in his behalf as a letter writer. Lang’s editing 
job is careful, his documentation sometimes 
even too enthusiastic (as when he footnotes 
a reference in a letter to “slings and arrows 
of publicity” as Hamlet III, i, 58); but since 
the letters are full of literary allusions per- 
haps to identify all of them is the only con- 
sistent procedure. In any case Swinburne 
seems to have had Shakespeare, the Marquis 
de Sade, and parts of the Bible by heart. 

Will the later volumes be of more literary 
interest? One must remember that these let- 
ters begin when Swinburne was only seven- 
teen. Furthermore, there are thirty-four years 
and nearly 1400 letters yet to come. But I am 
not optimistic. I suspect that the poems must 
stand without them. 


Hazarp ADAMS 
Michigan State University 
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New Books on the Victorians 


EDWARDIANS AND LATE VICTORIANS 
Edited by Richard Ellmann 


Seven prominent critics—including Gordon Ray, Graham Hough, and Richard 
Ellmann evaluate current interpretations of English literature at the turn of 
the century. Essays examine the influence of Walter Pater on both the creative 
and critical writings of the period; W. B. Yeats’ change in style at the turn of 
the century; the craft of H. G. Wells; and the innovations of George Moore. 
The editor was awarded the 1960 National Book Award for his biography 
of James Joyce. $5.00 
+ 


IN HARD TIMES 


REFORMERS AMONG THE LATE VICTORIANS 
Herman Ausubel 


This book, based largely on unpublished manuscript sources, gives the reader 
a panoramic view of traditional England in transition. It shows how, through 
the words and deeds of Disraeli, Gladstone, Joseph Chamberlain, John Bright, 
Florence Nightingale, Michael Davitt, Bernard Shaw and many others, the old 
order was attacked and revised, making way for the modern welfare society 
of recent years. November 28. $7.50 


A CONSCIENCE IN CONFLICT 


THE LIFE OF ST. GEORGE JACKSON MIVART 
Jacob Gruber 


A biography of St. George Jackson Mivart, the controversial Victorian figure 
whose attempt to reconcile science and religion brought him much suffering 
and, ultimately, the enmity of both science and Church. Mivart’s best-known 
work, On the Genesis of Species, embodied his objections to Darwinian theory 
and his acceptance of that portion of the theory compatible with Roman 
Catholicism. $6.50 
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THE This edition, when the six volumes are 
completed, will represent nearly 2,000 let- 
SWINBURNE ters and cover the period from 1854, when 


Swinburne was 17, until his death in 
LETTERS 


than any previous edition, it is the first one 
Edited by de 


Cecil Y. Lang 


‘Volume 1, 1854-1869 
Volume 2, 1869-1875 


to biographers, literary historians, bibli- 

$15.00 the set ographers and other scholars for years to 

Volume 3. 1875-1877 come... . And of course his correspond- 
? 


Volume 4. 1877-1892 ence provides the most illuminating com- 
mentary conceivable on his own poetry.” 


$15.00 the set —Gordon N. Ray, New York Times 


1909. Unexpurgated and five times larger 


to aim at completeness. 


“It goes without saying that this work is a 
major addition to the permanent Victorian 
library which will remain indispensable 


VICTORIAN ORIGINS In the two decades between 1833 and 

1854 a central administration which had 
OF THE BRITISH . done little or nothing for the citizens of 
England took on the task of setting up 
agencies to mitigate the social evils conse- 
quent upon England’s industrialization 


WELFARE STATE 


By David Roberts and urbanization. Mr. Roberts tells the 
complete story of how these agencies were 
$6.00 established and their policies formed and 


executed. Special emphasis is placed on 

the civil servants who became commis- 

sioners and inspectors of the new agencies, 
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THE 

YEARS AND HOURS 
OF 

EMILY DICKINSON 


October 


Two volumes, boxed 
$25.00 


LY} 


To the biographer too sure of what 
is “unimportant,” to the scorner of the 
momentary, the transient, or the trivial, 
Emily Dickinson offers her own formu- 
lation: “Forever is composed of Nows.” 


This unusual on-the-scenes approach 
to Emily Dickinson recreates her life 
with particular richness and intimacy. 
Legends, gossip, pretty and pathetic 
tales of “our Emily” have obscured the 
true understanding of this enigmatic 
poet and her poems. Jay Leyda, author 
of The Melville Log, feels that what is 
presently needed is the most factual 
treatment possible. To get at the truth 
of Emily Dickinson, he has compiled 
in these two volumes all the documents 
relevant to her life and work and has 
arranged them chronologically. 


These volumes offer a wealth of new 
and unfamiliar material and present a 
viewpoint at almost total variance with 
those given in the biographies. The six- 
teen pages of illustrations include all 
the known pictures of her and one re- 
produced for the first time. 
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The Young Disraeli 
By B. R. Jerman 


The pre-Parliamentary years of Benjamin Disraeli are explored at length 
for the first time in this lively and urbane biography. Because the author has 
had first access to the voluminous papers at Disraeli’s home in Hughenden, 
his book reveals much new information about the statesman’s early literary 
career and his relationships with those who influenced and assisted him. 
Like Byron, whom Disraeli idolized, young Disraeli’s primary obstacle to 
self-fulfillment was a lack of self-control; this study is an absorbing revela- 
tion of his gradual self-mastery. “The author writes with wit, judgment, and 
admirable insight into character.”—William Irvine. 


327 pages. $6 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


NOTABLE BOOKS 


FROM FLORIDA 


HENRY SIDGWICK AND LATER UTILITARIAN 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
by William C. Havard $4.50 


THE NEW REPUBLIC: Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy in an English Country House 
by W.H. Mallock; edited by ]. Max Patrick $4.50 


e 
KING ARTHUR TODAY: The Arthurian Legend 
in English and American Literature, 1901-1953 
by Nathan Comfort Starr paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50 


Available at bookstores and from 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 


Gainesville 
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COMMENTS 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY: Those readers 
who have noticed that, along with a few al- 
terations in our format, we have changed our 
paper, should also know that we made the 
change to give ourselves the use of a wider 
range of illustrations. It so happens that we 
couldn’t avail ourselves of the new opportuni- 
ties in this issue, but we hope to within the 
volume. 


AT HOME: We are pleased to say that the 
Midwest Conference on British Historical 
Studies will meet this year (4 & 5 November ) 
at Indiana University and that VS played its 
part in the decision to come here. Garrett 
Mattingly (Columbia) will give a public lec- 
ture Friday evening and the banquet speech 
Saturday evening. There will be two other 
meetings on Saturday. In the morning John 
Clive (Chicago), Peter T. Cominos (Wash- 
ington University), and William A. Madden 
(Indiana) will tackle the question, “What 
Was Victorian Morality?” The afternoon ses- 
sion will concern itself with the general stand- 
ing of British studies in American Univer- 
sities. We hope that anyone not on the Con- 
ference’s mailing list who cares to attend will 
get in touch with us. 


VICTORIAN LUNCHEON: The English X lunch- 
eon at the MLA meeting in Philadelphia this 
syear will be held at 12:30, Thursday, 29 
December, in the Red Room of the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. Cocktails will be from 
12:00 to 12:30. Checks for the luncheon in 
the amount of $3.60 should be sent (and 
made payable) to Clyde de L. Ryals, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL: An American Commit- 
tee on Irish Studies has been formed to estab- 
lish communication among those interested in 
Irish history and literature. The following of- 
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ficers have been selected: President, Gilbert 
Cahill, State University of New York (Cort- 
land); Vice-President, Thomas N. Brown, 
Portsmouth Priory; Treasurer, Emmet Larkin, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Sec- 
retary, Lawrence J. McCaffrey, University of 
Illinois. At present the Committee is cooper- 
ating with the National Library of Ireland in 
a project to microfilm the materials on Britain 
and Ireland in the Propaganda archives in 
Rome. The American Council of Learned 
Societies and the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
are helping to finance the project and a copy 
of the film will be deposited at the Newberry 
Library. All those interested in joining the 
Committee are requested to contact Law- 
rence J. McCaffrey, Assistant Professor of 
History, Divison of General Studies, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


INTERDISCIPLINARIANS: The May issue of the 
ACLS Newsletter reports on a “Conference 
on Scholarly Research in the Humanities and 
Social Sciences” which “hoped for guidelines 
for programs and policy and for help in an- 
ticipating the future needs of scholars.” 
Readers of VS will be especially interested in 
two “guidelines”: (1) nisrory. “There seems 
to be a tendency now for historians to ask 
questions that take account of insights com- 
ing from other fields, without being too self- 
conscious about becoming sociological or psy- 
chological. . . . Good history realizes that its 
job is to deal with society as a whole, and 
with all the interactions and cross influences 
that give a particular period or area its own 
flavor.” (2) LrreRATURE: “During the next 
ten years much work will probably be de- 
voted to studying the possibilities of assimilat- 
ing literary techniques into the study of 
anthropology, and anthropological techniques 
into the study of literature. Other areas of the 
social sciences which are becoming more in- 
teresting to scholars in literature are the 
sociology of knowledge and the influence of 
social structure on art. In a different direction 


there is interest in the history of ideas...” 


H. J. HANHAM (Government, Manchester) 
writes that he has been appointed editor of 
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the final volume of the Bibliography of 
British History (1852-1914). The 1789-1851 
volume is being edited by Ian R. Christie and 
Arthur J. Taylor of University College, Lon- 
don. Responsibility for the Bibliography rests 
with an Anglo-American committee ap- 
pointed by the Royal Historical Society and 
the American Historical Association. People 
interested in the project are invited to write 
to Mr. Hanham. 


RICHARD L, SCHOENWALD (History, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ), working on 
a biography of Herbert Spencer, asks scholars 
who know of letters and other unpublished 
materials relating to Spencer “in this country, 
England, or elsewhere” to communicate with 
him. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF LABOUR HIS- 
TORY was established at a meeting held in 
Birkbeck College, London, in May. The ob- 
jects of the new society are to encourage 
study, teaching, and research in the field of 
labor history, and to safeguard the preserva- 
tion of labor archives. It is planned to hold 
meetings once or twice a year and to publish 
a bulletin. The annual subscription is 10/- 
and membership is open to all who wish to 
associate themselves with the objects of the 
society. Officers elected were: Chairman, Asa 
Briggs (Leeds); Vice Chairman, E. J. Hobs- 
bawm (Birkbeck); Secretary, J. F. C. Har- 
rison (Leeds); Treasurer, F. Bealey ( Univer- 
sity College of North Staffs.); Editors of the 
bulletin, Royden Harrison and S. Pollard 
(Sheffield ). 


HARVEY CURTIS WEBSTER writes, “In many 
ways, John Paterson’s ‘The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge As Tragedy’ (VS, III [1959-60], 151- 
172) deserves strong praise. Apart from Rob- 
ert Stallman’s ‘Hardy’s Hour Glass Novel’ 
(Sewanee Review, LV [1947], 283-96), it is 
the only extended close study of a Hardy 
novel I can remember. (Has Hardy’s usual 
unevenness kept him from detailed examina- 
tion by those who spend many pages on the 
more formally ‘correct’ novels of Conrad, 
James, and Faulkner?) Mr. Paterson’s careful 
examination of the parallels between Lear 


and The Mayor of Casterbridge is masterly. 
So is his perceptive account of the way the 
degradation of the lower classes functions in 
the novel’s structure, though I think his ex- 
planation of degradation is mistaken. There 
are many incidental felicities, too: the com- 
parison of the conflict between Farfrae and 
Henchard to one between an organization 
man and a rugged individualist, of Abel Whit- 
tle to Henchard as Cain; the pertinent re- 
marks he has to make about Lucetta’s house 
with its Palladian front and Gothic interior; 
the demonstration of Lucetta’s Gloucester- 
like relation to Henchard’s King Lear. Mr. 
Paterson’s is a very good essay that should 
make any reader reconsider his interpretation 
of The Mayor of Casterbridge and other 
Hardy novels. It stimulates and illuminates 
whether in the end one agrees or disagrees. 

“His main argument is that The Mayor of 
Casterbridge answers to the norms of tradi- 
tional tragedy which, he believes, justifies the 
ways of God to man by dramatizing what 
Keats called ‘our deep eternal theme . . . the 
fierce dispute / Betwixt damnation and im- 
passioned clay.’ Unusual though he is, Hen- 
chard, like Oedipus and Lear, deserves and 
knows he deserves his fate because he acts 
on ‘the violation of a moral scheme more than 
human in its implications.’ He will not accept 
the middle ground between gods and beasts 
assigned him by ‘the presidency of a rational 
power in the universe.’ He affronts nature: 
hence the storms that assist his failure. His 
corruption affects and represents the degrada- 
tion of Dorchester society as Claudius affects 
and represents the degradation of Elsinore. 
The nemesis of Susan’s return and of the ap- 
pearance of the furmity woman at just the 
right time to complete his destruction are ac- 
tions of the absolute moral order Henchard 
has offended. Mr. Paterson’s conclusion is 
that ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge approxi- 
mates, as perhaps no novel before or since 
has approximated, the experience of tragedy 
in its older, in its Sophoclean or Shakespear- 
ean sense.” 

“Although Mr. Paterson never says so ex- 
plicitly, his interpretation of The Mayor of 
Casterbridge and the general tenor of his re- 
marks make it clear that he accepts the ‘tra- 
ditional’ view of tragedy as the most tenable 
one. This may be so and, apart from some 
mistakes in interpretation, his essay is as 
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sound as it is complimentary. But must we 
agree with Hegel, whom Mr. Paterson quotes 
approvingly, that ‘ideal justice and wisdom’ 
preside ‘over the tragic drama of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare’? I am not at all sure that 
‘ideal justice’ presides over the plays of 
Sophocles; there is of course reconciliation to 
the universe as it appears in its ‘goodness’ 
and ‘badness’ and there is purgation through 
the terror and pity the audience or reader 
feels, But is it an ideal justice that causes the 
admittedly impulsive Oedipus to kill his 
father and marry his mother when he had 
never seen either of them in mature life? 
And is the suffering of Oedipus at Colonus 
ideal justice? I am even more doubtful that 
ideal justice presides over Shakespeare’s plays. 
Does Lear’s foolishness in dividing his king- 
dom and rejecting Cordelia justify the ‘divine 
wisdom’ that brings on his madness? Is Ham- 
let’s death an example of the operation of 
‘ideal justice,’ or Othello’s? Less of an apolo- 
gist for the ideal than Hegel might blame a 
little the intervention of accident in Romeo 
and Juliet, not to mention the social condition 
of a world they never made. Possibly Lady 
Macbeth deserves some blame for fanning 
Macheth’s ambition; or is she an agent of 
ideal justice and wisdom who helps him to his 
deserved destruction? It is further true that 
no one has proved convincingly that Hardy 
was either influenced by Hegel (or Aristotle 
or St. Thomas). 

“I do not know whether Mr. Paterson is 
a follower of the New Critics or not, but I am 
sure that his over-rigid formulation of the 
nature of tragedy can claim at least cousin- 
ship. His contention that The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge gives ‘the expression of tragedy, in 
its older, in its Sophoclean or Shakespearean, 
sense’ as no novel before or since (he does 
insert a faint ‘perhaps’ here) is manifestly 
absurd. It is absurd partly because he dog- 
matically asserts a dubious view of Sopho- 
clean and Shakespearean tragedy and because 
he excludes more than a few novels that could 
be forced into even his categorical abstrac- 
tion. Is it not possible, for instance, that a 
reasonable case could be made out for Brides- 
head Revisited, Middlemarch, Crime and 
Punishment and Anna Karenina according to 
his criteria? But I must admit that a quite dif- 
ferent conception of tragedy would have to be 
used to fit Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Jude the 
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Obscure, The Woodlanders, and The Mayor 
of Casterbridge. I would not try any more 
than he would to fit The Return of the Na- 
tive, if one includes its reluctantly added last 
part, into any scheme of tragedy, though there 
are tragic elements in the characters of both 
Eustacia and Clym throughout most of the 
novel. 

“Let us try some other formulations of 
the nature of tragedy, particularly as they 
might apply to Jude the Obscure, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, and The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge. Hardy’s own definition (which ad- 
mittedly he did not always apply) seems 
worth consideration —‘the worTHy encom- 
passed by the INEVITABLE.” Too brief though 
this is, it is not difficult to see how this might 
be applied to both Greek and Elizabethan 
tragedy. To expand somewhat, from other 
ideas Hardy often expressed and sometimes 
implied by his practice, the worthy are those 
of high moral stature (unlike Sophocles’ and 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes they can come 
from any class of society). “The Inevitable is 
the nature of the universal,’ according to Mar- 
cus Aurelius’ phrase that Hardy quotes fre- 
quently and with approval. Until about 1895 
he did not develop his conception of the Im- 
manent Will that is unconscious but may be- 
come conscious through its infection by the 
consciousness of good men, nor did he give it 
definitive expression until The Dynasts in the 
early years of our century. Until he was forty- 
five, Hardy believed that the Inevitable was 
a combination of natural law as Darwin for- 
mulated it, the occurrence of coincidence and 
accident that Darwin did not try to explain 
and that he could not, and the inevitable pres- 
ence of flaws in man’s finite character (Jude’s 
naive idealism leading him to drink when 
idealism failed; Eustacia’s almost movie- 
queen imagination; Tess’s sexuality — that 
was controlled except when she was tired; 
Henchard’s impulsiveness). Though these 
elements were never fitted together with abso- 
lute cohesion in any of the novels (particu- 
larly since Hardy inconsistently added to 
these the belief that man, conditioned by na- 
ture and in turn conditioning society, could 
alter society towards the better), and though 
Hardy never regarded himself as a systematic 
philosopher and was always somewhat the 
agnostic who framed ‘weak phantasies’ out of 
the finally incomprehensible nature of reality, 
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they form an adequate basis for tragedy 
if one does not assume with Mr. Paterson 
that tragedy must ‘justify the ways of God 
to man.’ For certainly Hardy (in Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles, Jude The Obscure, The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, to a lesser extent in 
The Woodlanders and The Return of the Na- 
tive) was always involved deeply with the 
most basic questions about life, as one can 
see as early as ‘Hap’ and as late as his last 
poems published in 1928. The major char- 
acters in all these novels are as deeply 
(though dissimilarly) involved as Hardy was 
himself. Hardy and these characters are 
equally aware of the original terror; they 
would like to feel their universe secure but 
cannot. For them the struggle for existence, 
the ill-timed occurrence of accident and coin- 
cidence, their half-recognized inner flaws are 
always mysterious and a reason neither for 
complete optimism nor for complete despair. 
Hardy sees himself and his characters as ques- 
tioners, naked and alone in confronting the 
mysterious. They live with unsolved questions 
and unresolved doubts. Neither Hardy nor his 
best characters are confirmed anything. Much 
of the time they are like the Zen master who 
when asked the meaning of the universe re- 
plied, ‘Yes’; they transcend a condition they 
cannot comprehend. Only at moments are 
they desolate as Hardy has sometimes been 
presumed to be. The ‘inherent will to enjoy’ 
persists despite what seems the ‘circumstan- 
tial will against enjoyment.’ Tess, about to be 
executed, says ‘I am almost glad — yes glad. 
This happiness could not have lasted. I have 
had enough.’ On his deathbed Jude (though 
he does quote Job’s agonized cry as well), 
says, ‘As for Sue and me, when we were at 
our best, long ago — When our minds were 
clear, and our love of truth fearless — the time 
was not right for us! Our ideas were fifty years 
too soon.’ Henchard, dying, says, ‘But my 
punishment is not greater than I can bear.’ 
None of them lived ignobly nor regretted 
their lives. They accepted the universe that 
often seemed malign and sinister, always es- 
sentially mysterious, never totally bad (as, 
Gad, they'd better, and we too). Like Hardy 
they realized that ‘if way to the better there 
be, it exacts a full look at the worst.’ In isola- 
tion and bravely, they transcend the worst, 
accept the incomprehensible, do not go to 
death sorry that they lived or unwise enough 


to protest against the mysterious inevitable. 
They arouse pity and terror, not hopelessness. 
One would rather be any one of them than 
the so moderate Farfrae, or the quiescent 
Elizabeth Jane, or the Sue who falls back to 
dogma, or the too careful Angel Clair, just 
as one would rather be Oedipus than Theseus, 
Lear than Edgar, Othello than Todovico, 
Quentin Compson than Flem Snopes. 

“I hope I have made my main point. I do 
not argue that any of these novels is a per- 
fect example of even a more inclusive con- 
ception of tragedy than Mr. Paterson’s. There 
is a little too much of the oppressiveness of 
Egdon Heath which reduces man’s signifi- 
cance to a minimum in all of Hardy’s trage- 
dies (but not more than there is in Lear or 
Hamlet). All of the novels are flawed in one 
way or another: Death is the expense of life 
as failure is the expense of greatness, as R. P. 
Blackmur says. Tess of the D’Urbervilles is 
sometimes sentimental and I doubt that Henry 
James would have ended with ‘the President 
of the Immortals had finished his sport with 
Tess,’ an interpolation which, like many 
others Hardy made, is an aesthetic flaw. (Yet 
somehow, since it was written into the novel 
and all of us have sometimes felt just as un- 
reasonably bitter, I like even this with the 
unobjective part of me.) Father Time trav- 
esties the bitter view Hardy often felt and 
spoils (for a while) the tragic vision the novel 
as a whole expresses (as little Nells spoil 
Dickens’ novels, a pile-up of sensational inci- 
dents the work of Wilkie Collins, and senti- 
mental moralizing a lot of Thackeray’s good 
fiction ). The Mayor of Casterbridge is marred 
by too many unhappily converging accidents, 
by too many explicit comments about the 
struggle for existence, by an excessive drag- 
ging-in of archeological and architectural de- 
tails that stem, I believe, from Hardy’s early 
interest in these subjects and are only some- 
times as functional as Mr. Paterson finds them. 

“I must close, anti-climactically, with 
some specific comments about Mr. Paterson’s 
interpretation of The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

“It is incredible that in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge alone Hardy’s subconscious sud- 
denly jumped back into the traditional frame 
of reference he accepted as he grew up in 
Bockhampton and Dorchester. There is, of 
course, the inexplicable force of Accident in 
all his novels and he is always well aware of 
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the belief in a supernatural order in many of 
the people upon whom his characters were 
based. It might even be said that all Hardy’s 
characters wished as Hardy himself did to be- 
lieve in a supernatural order: ‘Oh, doth a bird 
deprived of wings / Go earth bound wilfully?’ 
(‘An Impercipient at a Cathedral Service,’ 
Collected Poems, p. 59). But, considering the 
novels that preceded and followed The Mayor 
of Casterbridge and the comments he made 
in his journal, the sudden, temporary emer- 
gence of a ‘traditional’ view of tragedy that 
then disappears entirely is more incredible 
than the most arranged of Hardy’s own coin- 
cidences. Two on a Tower (1882) is imbued 
thoroughly with what Mr. Paterson regards as 
the malignant influences of Darwin and Swin- 
burne. So is The Woodlanders (1887). Only 
in The Well-Beloved (1892) is there any- 
thing in Hardy’s fiction that could be mis- 
interpreted as Christian supernaturalism (at 
the expense of a disregard for Hardy’s con- 
ception of the Immanent Will). In his journal 
for 1884 Hardy speculates that events and 
tendencies are ‘in the main the outcome of 
passivity — acted upon by unconscious pro- 
pensity.’ In one of his frequent notes looking 
forward to The Dynasts, Hardy says in 1886 
that ‘the human race should be shown as one 
great network or tissue which quivers in 
every part when one point is shaken, like a 
spider’s web if touched’ (F. E. Hardy, Early 
Life, p. 232). Whatever Henchard believes at 
times (and it is fortunate aesthetically that 
few of Hardy’s characters feel their actions 
totally determined), there is in these beliefs 
a widespread fluctuation among a just justice, 
a sinister force, and a mere something. It is 
clear from Hardy’s interpolations and _ his 
management of events that it is a combination 
of ‘natural selection’ (referred to explicitly 
and often), inexplicable accident and coin- 
cidence (more malign in appearance than 
unjust, as characteristically Hardyean as those 
in the novels that preceded), the innate im- 
pulsiveness of Henchard’s character, and the 
cold indifference and hypocrisy of a society 
archaic in form but not in substance, that 
account for the tragedy. The novel does not 
justify God’s way to man; if anything, it tries 
to explain God’s apparent injustice so that 
man can accept, without docility, the look at 
the worst that may be followed by the dis- 
covery of the better. 
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“Other details of misinterpretation I pass 
over quickly. Auctorial commentary is not 
contradicted ‘at the crucial level of character 
and action, form and structure’ any more than 
it is in the novels of Jane Austen or Thackeray. 
Though I too prefer a minimum of commen- 
tary in a novel, commentary that helps us to 
understand the novel’s flow has been a com- 
mon element in works from Don Quixote to 
the work of Forster and Snow. To judge all 
novels by the accepted, sophisticated concep- 
tion of James and the Southern Review seems 
too much like what was done with the baby 
when the bath was thrown out. None of 
Hardy’s characters — Troy and Fitzpiers in- 
cluded —are diabolical as Mr. Paterson 
claims. The good and the true are never totally 
degraded in any novel of Hardy’s. Humanism 
cannot justify the ways of God to man — here 
Mr. Paterson is correct. Nothing can. No phi- 
losophy or theology can do more than present 
the ways of God or Force (or the Zen No- 
thing) to man, however much it tries to jus- 
tify. The infinite cannot be justified to the 
finite, though it can be represented with 
reverent wonder that quarrels lovingly with 
the world as man understands it. As long as 
there is pain, death, injustice, and human 
limitation, facts and humanism, psychiatry, 
science, and writing that is more than apolo- 
getics or propaganda, there is tragedy that 
may be feelingly presented in a magnificent 
variety of ways. Any valid work of tragedy, 
whether it is Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Shake- 
speare’s Othello, Jude the Obscure, Goethe’s 
Faust, or Sophocles’ Oedipus, purges and ter- 
rifies, for there, even with the grace of God, 
go we. Tragedy also makes us understand the 
noble finiteness of man that can endure the 
worst, remedy the inevitable, and say ‘yes’ to 
what cannot be altered or more than partially 
comprehended. 

“If Mr. Paterson uses his obvious talents 
in a less constricting frame of reference than 
he has employed in ‘The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge as Tragedy,’ he should be able to pro- 
duce close critical examinations of other 
novels that will, like tragedy, help us to ad- 
just, with muted joy and incomplete compre- 
hension, to the nature of the universe every 
good work of art helps us to understand and 
accept, with that mixture of joy and resent- 
ment that is as peculiar to man as his ad- 
mirable, limited intelligence.” 
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NEW ADVISORS AND 


GEORGE FORD, Professor and Chairman of Eng- 
lish, University of Rochester. Author of Keats 
and the Victorians, Dickens and his Readers, 
and editor of several Victorian texts. A 1959- 
60 ACLS Fellow, working on a critical study 
of D. H. Lawrence. 


WALTER E, HOUGHTON, Professor of English, 
Wellesley College. Author of The Art of New- 
man’s “Apologia” and The Victorian Frame 
of Mind, 1830-1870. Now finishing a book on 
Clough’s poetry and editing The Wellesley 
Index to Victorian Periodicals. 


c. L. MowAT, Professor and Chairman of His- 
tory, University College of North Wales. 
Author of Britain Between the Wars, 1918- 
1940. One-time editor of the Journal of Mod- 
ern History. Currently completing a study of 
the Charity Organisation Society, 1869-1914. 


R. H. SUPER, Professor of English, University 


of Michigan. Author of The Publication of 
Landor’s Works and Walter Savage Landor: 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


ONTRIBUTORS 


A Biography, and editor of the complete 
prose works of Matthew Arnold. 


IAN P. WATT, Professor of English, University 
of California (Berkeley). Author of The Rise 
of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson 
and Fielding and of numerous articles on 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century subjects. 
Currently working on a study of Joseph 
Conrad. 


DAVID SPRING, Associate Professor of History, 
Johns Hopkins University. At present en- 
gaged in a study of various aspects of the 
landed aristocracy in  nineteenth-century 
England. 


WALTER F. CANNON, Visiting Assistant Profes- 
sor of History, University of California 
(Berkeley ). Now working on studies of Wil- 
liam Whewell, John Herschel, and _ their 
circle. 


ROBERT PREYER, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Brandeis University. Author of Bentham, 
Coleridge, and the Science of History and of 
articles on Tennyson, Browning, and others. 
Now working on a book on Victorian poetry. 


“ Victorian Stupres encourages contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Manuscripts should be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced. and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be reached more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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ICTORIAN STUDIES 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANTSHIP 
for 1961-1962 


STIPEND: $2000 


Duties: In addition to taking part in the discussion of manu- 
scripts, the editorial assistant helps the editors keep 
abreast of developments in the Victorian field and 
assists with correspondence, proof-reading, copy-edit- 
ing, and layout work. 


ReguirEMENTs: Applicants from all countries are welcome, but 
the assistant must enroll in the Graduate School of In- 
diana University, preferably in one of the following 
departments: Comparative Literature, Economics, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, History, Government, Philosophy, or 
Sociology. Previous academic and editorial experience 
is helpful but not necessary. 


The closing date for applications is 1 February 1961. Candidates should write 
to the Editors, victorian stuvtes, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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